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TWIN SISTERS. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


A ruse of light feet through dead leaves, a 
ruthless thrusting aside of twigs and brambles, 
& sound of smothered laughter, and two young 
girls breathless with speed and mirth reach 
the tool-house, close the door quietly behind 
them, and, sinking down upon some faoks, look 
at each other with eyes brimming over with 
lavghter. 

“Ag Leonard says,” remarke the fairest, 
“it was a marrow shave; even now I feel 
sure he saw us, and, 


‘Won’t he worry, and fidget, and fret, 
When he finds we’re gone and don’t know where ?’” 


‘'Don't speak go londly, Mab,” whispers 
the other. ‘He may take it into his stupid 
head to follow us through the ehrabbery ; even 














“ = —————— — ~\ 
(To DAPBNE'S DISGUST, GEORGE FALLS ON HIS ESEES BEFORE BER AS BE SPEsKS!] 


he can scarcely believe that the ground has 
opened and swallowed us, or that we have 
taken wings to ourselves.” 

Mab laughs softly ; then, having recovered 
her breath, goes to the one pane of glass 
which does duty for a window, and looks out, 

“TI think we are safe,” she says, ‘‘ but it 
would be wiser to remain here a little longer, 
Daphne; if once George Seaborne attaches 
himself to our skirts, we shall have to endure 
his society all day. Ob, Daphne, if you must 
have a lover, why could you not choose a 
creature with some likeness to a man,” 

“ Unfortanately, I had no choice in the 
matter; and I am sure I am as rade as I 
possibly can be towards him; I am often 
thoroughly ashamed of myself.” 

Mab tosses back her chestnut carls with a 
gay laugh. 

** You are both rude and oruel,”’ she says, 
with sisterly frankness ; ‘‘ but I do adore those 
little scenes between you and your poor 
captive; I would not miss one for a great 
deal, no pantomime was ever half so good— 
Oh!” and saddenly she falls back to her old 
position. “I believe I caught a glimpse of 
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George and the Pope in deep confabu!ation— 
look for me, Daphne—and, oh! be cautious.” 

Very carefally Daphne glances ont. 

‘Mab! Mab! they are coming this way. 
What shall wedo? There is no escape for us, 
we are caught like rata in a trap; and won't 
ees Pope hurl anathemas upon oar unlucky 

eads,”’ 

** Pooh! thay will never think to discover 
youth and beauty immured in a musty old 
tool-house. Way there for the Pope and his 
good little satellite.” 

‘‘Mab! Mab! they are steering for this 
lace, Ob, George Seaborne, how I hate you 
or this,” and with a lagubrious sigh, she 
sinks down beside her sister with her hands 
lightly folded in her lap, ‘Now, may the 
gods be good to us. Do youthink we should 
meet with success if we covered ourselves 
with sacks and played dead?” 

‘*No; the Pope would find us, and how 
humiliating it would be to be caught in such 
a position. Do you think an English jury 
would bring it in jastifiable homicide, if I 
used this with fatal effect upon the Pope?” 
and her little plump fingers try vainly to 
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graep the bandlo cha mammoth spade, “I 
should Jike to give him & warm receptign,”’ 

‘'Hosh! oh, hush! I heam thein steps, 
and that is the Pope’s voice,” 

“I tell you, Seaborne, the girls; must: be 
komewhere near; you are not going to per- 
suace me they could scale a six-foot wall, and 
there ia no cther outlet trom the shrabbery.; 
they are not likely to vanish into thin air; 
and why you should be so concerned because 
of @ girlish freak I fail to understand.” 

* Bat Mies Bradenell’s avoidance of me is 
20 marked,” saya an irresolute voice. 

‘Your fancy Seaborne; and now let me 
unearth the oulprits—there is but one place of 
refuge for them, and it ietbia,”’ A hasty hand 
is laid upon the door, and. the, next moment 
Dapbue and Mab are discovered: flushed and 
angry, yes with soms sugpiciom oft laughter in 
their ey ea, ; 

‘What are you doigg here?" cemands: 
the elder man, imperiouglys 

“‘ Nothing now,” retorts: Mab, imapadently ; 
‘until you disturbed us, Colemel Jerome, we 
were enjoying a delicions tée-d.téte and the 
pleasure of our own society,’’ 

_& trown darkens the: heavy, browe. This 
gitl ia & veritable cress te him; he feels 
sure that, apart from her ixfluence, Daphne 
would be a reasonable oreature, accepting hia 
will aa law, nos daring so muck ag. to dream 
of rebeljion; but for once he passes over 
Mab'e.impudence, 

* Beaberne. has complained to me that ag 
scon a8 he appeared on the fron’, lawn yon 
deliberately retreated, and that with more 
swiftness than grace. I wish yon to under. 


of him, and from the bottom: off her heart, 
Gespises him, 





s\and thes my guesta are to be treated with | 
all due courtesy; thag:I capmot. pexmis even | 


your high spirits to ran away, with your 
prliteness, You will resorm, with ua. to 
she house; luncheon ig-alteadp-annennoeds”’ 
Without a word the gitje-step cut into, the 
chill, winter's day ; Daphne. indeed bas. from 
the fizet taken refuge in dignified silence; she 
even raisea no protest whem, Colonel Jerome 
taking Mab by the arm, walks rapidly before, 
leaniag her to follow. with: Mr. George: Sea- 
orne, 


He ia not ill looking, thig, obmexious lover | 
of Dapbne's, bunt these is weakness in every | 


line of the fair face, irresolntion in, the. veies, 
soft almost aga woman's; but, like all weak 
people, he has a considerable strain cf 
obetinacy, and in. hig purenit, of Miss 
Brudeneil this.trait has, come. particularly to 
the fore. Now, ag he looks with melancholy, 
reproaohfal eyes down at the piquant dark 
face, he says in a Jamentable tone,— 

‘*Dephne, why do you always avoid ms? 
Why are you so cruel?” 

“ Thave snewered those same questions again 
and sgaip,” che retorts, angrily, “and I hate 
vain repetition, How dare you complain of 
my condnot to the Pope—I mean Colonel 
Jerome? You know or you onught to know, I 
Mi sure you are quite often enough at Bebas- 
topol House to Isarn, that thage.who croaa-his 
will, or in any way vex him, alwaya have to 
euffer. Youmake things very unpleazant for 
mo 3 

‘Then why will you not listen to.meand try 
to like ma ® listle,’" heanswera more quickly 
than usual. “You have yourremedy. If you 
are not happy at home, Seaborne Manor still 
Waita its muietress.”’ 

“| hope iis waiting will soan he rewarded ; 
bat you mineé nob believe. that I aball ever 
enter its doozs as your wife. Why will you 
nos aceeps my ‘ne’ as fiow?'’ 

‘‘A woman's no.e0 often means yes," he 
snewera, trying to- take her band, and irying 
vainly; ‘‘and you, who are co kind to others, 
cannot siways be cruel to me, Dephne, dear 
Daphne, if you would only usderstand what 
pain you give metobear! I lie awake whole 
nighta broading over your unkind words and 
locks. I don’s know what possesses me} I 
cannes even reirain from confiding my: woes to 
Jerome,"’ 

‘He is. nice sympathetic listener,’ the 
git! scoffs, ‘and ifever I could have liked you, 





yOu spoiled your chance by making me ridicu» 
loug in the.eyes of thore who,know me, Do 
you: suppose it is pleasant for me to learn 
that I am the theme of your conversation with 
your acqneintances and friends, that I am 
criticised as ‘the girl over whom S<aborne 
is such a fool" ? 

"' Loapnot help it,’ he mattera, '' You fill 
my every thought,” and as she lifts her eyesa 
moment to his ehe sees they are fall of tears. 
Bat they do not touch her to pity. What 
woman does not hate weakness and ¢ fiminacy 
in a man? 

‘For shame,” she says, ‘ £0.40. blazon. your 
love andumisery, Neither wordsnor teare are 


on entreating for pity 
where ridieule: would be granted?) If 
you are &® woman. ip your weakness, at) leaet: 
show & woman‘ el” 

It is & cruel: speech, perhaps, but: kind. 
ness would have beem worse than uselegs with 
such & man as G Beahborne, 

Daphne has alr enffered: much beoause 


ahe des 


“Ty havenepelle where you are.concsrned,” 
says George; the tears. yet in his. eyeas “iPit, 
would give yor pleasure I would lie down ané 
let you trample me underfoes, so that at the 
very last I could hear you.say, ‘I love yon!" 

“Buch language is highflown enough for 
an Oriental,” she replies; with a. scornful 
gesture, ‘and I doubt very, muckif you would 
enjoy the trampling e ie. Now, if you 
pleace, come to launch; Pope does not like 
to wait.” 

Without another word they enter the honse, 
Mab meeting them. 

“ How glad I am), you: Hawe-nerived,”’ she 
moe to her sister, she bag a habit. of ignoring 

sorge. 
and he is growing savage with hunger, 
giving Aunt Helea an uppleasans quaster of) 
an hour.” 

At the Inncheon-table presides a middle- 
aged lady, with a sweet, somewhat sad fagse 
She looks up ae the girls enter, with a smile: 
for them ; and bowing jaet ao trifle frigidly te, 
Seaborne, begsbim to be seated, 

It is not a cheerfnl meal: the Colonel is 
brooding over the wrong-doings of his wards ; 
Aunt Helen is nervous, the girla annoyed, and 
the unlucky lover sighs like a furnace as he 
trifles with the dainties before him, and casts 
anxious glances at the. gitl who disdains to 
look at him, 

Luncheom being ended, the sisters escape 

, BO that finally George Scaborne is 
compelled to take his leave without seeing 
either; but ag hie host presses him to retcern 
to dinner he is nos quite so lachrymose aa he 
usually appears when Daphne bas been spe- 
cially unkind. 

“ That fellow.ia a fool!’ says. the Colonel, 
returning to Aunt Helen, 

“If that ia so, why do you wish Daphne to 
marry him? He is not worthy of her!" 

“That isyouropinioa, madam, You would 
like. her to marry your beggsrly son, and so 
lite. you and himself toafflieace; bat my ward 
shall do better than that.’ 

A flash risea to the lady's face, 

“Jasper, you have no right to say such 
things, It ia cruel of you to take advantage 
of my lonely state. Bas forthe desr girla I 
would leave you to-morrow. I have. never 
experienced much kiudneza from you, I 
think I do not owe yon any debi of gratitade, 
You gave me a home to serve your own par. 
pose. I have amply earned my bed and 
board,” bitterly, 

‘* That will do, Helen, You know I never 
permis anyone to argue with me; and. I tell 
you,” bringing. his, clenched hand. heavily 
down upon the tabie, ‘ Daphne Brndenell shall 
marry Georga Seaborne, or remain, single. all 
her days.'’ 


‘It is the: ‘ beast's:’ el his 


tee eo e 4 os and the 
orphans Jasper! Jasper possesses. 
you shakyour vill must override the wills and 
happiness of others? Have you neither love 
nor meroy in youx heart 7” Ramer mee 

‘They are not paying articles of com: 
merce,” he sneers, ‘I do not deal in them; 
and you, if you value your present- i 
will do your best to persuade the girl to accept 
epeeyed end Fe yan, Bn Pn a = reply, 

e goes away to his own parti nD, 

Is is a very mixed household, this of the 
Colonel's, known to his wards as the Pope, be- 
cause he is infallible in his own opinion. 
First coraes the master, a retired officer, & 
bachelor, and a perfect martinet in his own 
home, From hia youth up to now he has 
never been known #o do or say & wrong thing, 
according io his own belief; and, aa Mab 
irreverently pats it— 


‘*He wouldn’t do a naughty thing, 
He couldn’t if he tried.” 


Bat it is perfectly safe to add that few men 
are so disliked as he, few meagiztrates so 
exeorated. Next comes Aunt Helen, Colonel 
Jexome’e sister. She had offended her family 
by marrying a poor army surgeon, and wher 
after his death eke found herself with a very 
Blender income; she was surprised that 
Jaeper, proudestwnd coldest of all the family 
should cffexterme home. 

Bhe soon, leasnt ‘+ matin, a thia un- 
wonted: gemeroeity; he had lately become 

to two gizls ; danghters of a fellow 
officer, andvwellgpupplied with this world’s 
goods. Helen would fill the places of 
governess; housckeeper and obaperone, in 
revarm-for: board and iodging, and it would be 


erent. Her own gon ‘be 
» t@ & second-rate school— s 
means: conld afford se much--and; of conree, 
would. be allowed to spend-his.’ 

mother, 
Poor: Mrs. Wilton: wage only too. glad to 


accept her brother's offer; even though it 
meant with her boy, it; wonld be for 
his, al good. So she settled. down at 
Be Honse, and theittle girla arrived 
dug They: were, twins, but save in 
ure shey no resemblance to each other. 


' Daphne was a nutcbrewn maid, with 2 
sweet oval face; large brown eyes, and usually 
of a sexiong: tarn of mind, although her 
cceasignal” outbursts of fon were even more 
extravagant than Mab’s normal nonsense. 
Mab boasted chestnut looks, violet eyes, and 
the most wilful, lovable, rebellious spirit, and 
with all her fiery little heart she loved her 
graver sister. . 

From the first, Leonard Wilton seven years 
their senior, bad made Daphne his epecial 
care; but Mab was not jealous, and she grieved 
equally with Daphne when he went away ‘‘to 
earn his bread.” 

The girls were eighteen now, and from their 
fitth year upwards had known nothing but 
love and kindness from Mrs. Wilton, affeo- 
tionately atyled aunt. She stood in the place 
of mother to them, and there was little they 
would not do to please her. 

As the girle grew up, she saw with motherly 
satisfaction that Leonard’s will had weight 
with Daphne, and hoped that one day she 
should cali the girl daughter; not beoause she 
waa, rich. snd could afford Leonard material 
halp,. bas. because she held her dear—even 
deager than saucy Mab; and it was with con- 
sternasion she saw the Colonel favoured 
George. Seaborne’s enit. She contd not under- 
siand it. The fact was Jerome had not 
managed his little fortune well; with a hope 
of growing rapidly rich he had speculated 
wildly, and lost, and but fer the income he 
derived from his ward’s estate, he could not 
have held his head above water, 

He waa forious when Seaborne proposed for 
Dapbne, he had no wish that the girls 
should marry; bat when the young man 
offered to allow him the same anm aa he 





“Dapbne is not without courage, and 





[received with her, for the remainder of his 
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life, he not only ceased all opposition, bat 
aided and abetted him in every way, feeling 
that.no such goodly chance would come again 
to hi 


“TI oan’’. understand it,” says Daphne, as 
she sits. with Mab, in theiz own room, ‘“‘ Why 
ia the Pope so anxious tobe ridofme? He 
bas always seemed to like me best, and yet I 
believe. he. would marry me to George to- 
morrow if.he could.’’ 

* Toexe ig something, under all this we 
don's understand,” retorts Mab, shrewdly; 
“income way. it will bencfis himself. Oh, the 
Pops is never philanthropic, and I know that 
be despises.Georgie as much as we do. I mean 
to fiad out. what she mystery is; and reating 
her round chin in her hollowed palm, she looks 
— oe toda to-day,’’ Daphne 

& & tee) to- ner to- ’ 
saya, vexcdly, ‘I shall stay up here,” 

‘* You wont be allowed; betéser brave it out, 
aud revenge yourself by being as disagreeable 
to ‘ Georgie ’ as youcan, Oa; I wish he would 
transfer his allegiance to. me; what fan.I 
would have!” and she laughs outright at her 
cwn wicked thoughts.. ‘‘In three. weeks I 
would either care him: of his folly or send him 
to Colnay. Hatch.” 

“I wish he would goto the Antipodes; itis 
so hateful always to listen to his maudlin 
speeches;, to feel thet wherever I go he 
follows, and. all the people are smiling to 
themselves. I wontgo out; I'll stay at home 
ontil I.am.old.and ugly, and——” 

“ Sach a nice exissonce that would. be,’’ scoffs 
Mab ; ‘far. betéer aeceps.the nexéanitor that 
offers, amd so. have some protection againat 
Mr, Seaborne.”’ Then snilenis dropping. her 
voicg. 40.8 whisper, ‘ Did it. never. strike you, 
Daphne dear, that Leonard likes you awfally, 
and.be igo nice, I am sure itis only his 
poverty that prevents him speaking, 

“ Don’t,” seya. Daphne, “you shonld not 
say such things; Leonard is our brother,'' 
Bat her face and. throat are. crimson, and 
Mab witha wicked smile, answers,— 





“Pooh | heisymy dear friend and comrade; | 
, wards. He is merely my sister's zon.” 


but neither friend nor comrade to you. Lover 


or stranger—you muet choose between. the | 


two, my natbrown maid,” 

_ But. Dapbne makes no answer, and is 

infinisely relieved when Anns Helen, entering, 
6. <<<. 


_. ' My dears, you rauat look your baat to-night 
if you would please the Colonel; Mesare. Sea- 
borns.and Reokingham dine with us,” 

‘Oh,’ saya Mab, "Georgie will come to 
look at Daphne, and Mer, Rockingham is a 
gourmet ; bat I shall dress: well. just. to have 
the pleasure of regarding my own. charma in 
an Oppcsite mirror, Now, Aunt Helen, what 
shali I wear?” 

“* Waas does it matter?” asks the lady, 
with a quizzical smile. ‘“ There ia no one 
consing to see you, by your own admicsion. I 
thongi you were content to admire your- 
gel?,” 

j Witk.a point Mab drags oui.a whole pile.of 

aery. 

_ “ Me, Rockingham is not old, although he 
is & gourmet, and to-night I intead he should 
&t leassbe conscious of my existence, Ob! 
auntie, dear, I am simply dying for.a piece of 
mischief. We never have aay fan except 
when Lon is here, or you sometimes take us $0 
town fora day,and a night and a morrow ;" 
bat I'll have my revenge when I come. to 
matuxity—by matarity please understand I 
mean ‘of age,’ And now go away whilsé I make 
mycelf beautiful,” and with little gentle handa 
she thrusts, Aunt Helen from the room, 

“Now, Daphne,” she says, when once more 
they are alone, ‘what will you give me if I 
succeed in winning Georgie’s heart from you." 


g in 
power; bat what;would you do within?” 
‘‘Piay, shustiecook with it a little while, 


perhaps, snd then make; i over to the nexs. 


Py Uatike Charles. Lamb, I do nob‘ love 
ao}, ” 

The sisters have no maid, éach acting in 
tha) ospacity to the other; a0 when Mab has 


| 


arranged Daphne in dainty pink robes, she 
submits herself to her sister's skilful hands, 
and the effect ie good. The waving che2tnut 
bair is piled in tiny curla about the small 
head, the liszom young figure is clad from 
throat to foot in frosted tulle. The dress has 
done duty at a ball; bat by siripping off the 
jewels from throat and zone, Mab bas made it 
suitable fora quiet dinner party, and with ber 
violet eyes all aglow with mirth, ber soft 
cheeks daintily flushed, she is lovely enough 
to win the. coldest beart, 

“BhaliI do?” she questions, dancing to 
and fro, ‘Am I looking reaily nice?" 

“Qh, you vain small sinner, yes, you axe 
irresistible.” 

With a laugh, Mab runs downstairs, meet. 
ing Mr. Rookiogham in the hall ; and dinner 
not, being yet announced, he haa time to 
admire her fresh, crisp loveliness. 

“T am) favoured beyond my doeserts,’’ he 
says, with heavy gallantry. “I learn I am 
commissioned to take you in, Miss Mab, and 
I appreciate the honour.” 

Over her shonlder Mab is grimacing horribly 
at Daphne; bat ske is ready with ber reply 
when he has ended. 

“You flatter me too highly, Mz, 
Roskingham, and I’m afraid you co not quite 
mean all the pretty things you say, shat 
you witl presently forges me and all—” 
she was going to say “all but your diner,’ 
but she restrained hereeif—“ all about me.”’ 

He makes some gallant reply as he leads 
her in, to which che paysnoatteniion, for Mab 
ia quite fancy free; and then the solemn 
pageant of dicner begins, 

Colonel Jerome heads the table, hia sister 
sitting at the foot, Rockingham and Mab 
occupy one side, Daphne and her Iuckless 
swain the other, Onos the gourmet remembers 
his fair partner, so far as to say,— 

 T heard a good thing about your couain to- 
day, Mies Mab.” 

Mrs. Wilton looks up quickly ; Jerome 
g&y8,— 

“Leonard Wilton is not cousin to my 


“ Ab! T forgot; and Mr. Backingham re- 
turna to his fizb, and what the good thing ia, 
no one ever knows; only Mab, addressing Aunt 


| Helen, remarks coolly,— 





“Len is bound to get on. He has whai 
those horrid yankees cail ‘ vim’ and you will 
live to be prond of him yet.” 

All through the evening she honesily tries 
to win George from Daphne's side, bat all in 
vain ; with all the obstinacy of his weak naiure 
he olings to her, and no glance or word of 
Mab's oan stir him from his allegiance. 

“ He ia utterly stupid,” she remarks, sutt, 
voce, to her sister, “ but what can one expecs of 
& man with such aname? You cannot make 
George anything pretty, however you may add 
to it, George, Georgie, Georgina, We might 
call him the latter, itis a little worse than 
when in the ma'e form; ” and then, the subject 
of her oriticism joining them, she invites him 
to sing to her accompaniment, maliciously in- 
tems upon bringing confusion upon him. After 
some psreussion he consents, choosing ‘' The 
Toéian’s Lament,” and he ambies through 
the firsts voree as best he may, singing two 
wrong for one correct note, and the litle 
lady will not help him in the least, Singing is 
nots George Seavorne’s forte. 


* The Champak odours fail on the dark, the silent 
night,” 


he growls forth, and then he collapses 
utterly, and in a glance sees that Daphne is 
amiiieg, the colonel weara a look of boredom, 
whiids Mra. Wilton’s face has an exprezaion of 
pain. Rookingham is aaleep. 

“T am atraid,’? he stammera, ‘‘ I do not 
know the song very well, Miss Mab.” 

“Bat practice makes perfect. Come over 
in the morning, and: we will try it together. 


He does nos close with her offer, in fact is 
appears to afford him little pleasure, and to 
Daphne's disgust, he saye,— 

**T am awiaily obliged to you, Miss Mab, 
bat I fanoy your sister's touch ia more 
sympathetic with my voice. I will come at 
night if I may. The colonel has given mee 
standing invite.” 

* Bat he bas not given yous standing drais 
upon Daphne's guod-natoure, hae he?’’ ques- 
j tions the girl, saucily ; '‘ really, Mr. Sesborne, 
even the Pope would not presume go far.” 











OHAPTER II, 


Two days later, on retarning from & brisk 
walk, the sisters are susprised to find the 
house in a state of pleas excitement, and 
in reply to Mab's impetuous questioning, a 
servant informa them that Mr, Leonard 
Wilton has joes arrived, 

Mab instantly rushes into his presence, 
Daphne following with apparent zedatenese, 
aishough, indeed, her hears ie beating most 
uncomfortably iond and fast, and her face 
has flashed daintily,. 

Ib ia noticeable that whilst Leonard kisses 
Mab warmly, he merely shakes hands wish 
her sister, and that hia words are fow, 
although his glances are eloquent with feeling 

He is @ fine, ?rank- looking young fellow of 
twenty-five, tall, manly, with honest grey 
eyes which, for all their Kindness, are sbrewid 
—just such a young fellow as one may mest a 
score of times a day in an English town; no 
an Adonis by any means, but a son of whom 
& mother might well be proud, a brother 
whom sisters delighs to show before their lee 
forsunate compsnions, but whom they are 
loth to lose to any girl. 

‘Oh, Len!" cries Mab, “thia is too 
delightful ; I never dreamed we should see 
you so secon. Why did you not wire you were 
coming? We would have driven into Cisp- 
gates to meet you. How did you get away 
from that tiresome cffice? And, oh! how 
long can you stay with ue?” 

“You are juss the same impetuous Mab as 
ever,” he says, Isughing; “and I eupprce 
I must anever al! your questions oategori- 
oally before I satiaty you. Firat, then, I cid 
not wire because I had barely time to catob 
my train—Mr, Favuire only gave me leave of 
absence twenty minutes befcre the exprees 
started ; recondly, I gos away because I am », 
good boy, and now qnite an important 
roomber of she ataff, aud I bad good news to 
bring; thirdly, 1 may remain with yoo two 
days.” 

* Only two days,” dolorously. “Annt 
Helen, we will nos give him back io Mr. 
Favoire 80 s0on,”’ 

‘Tam afraid you must, ag he is now such 
‘an important member of the staii’—he hav 
been appointed sab editor.” 

“Oh! ia it really true? Daphne, do you 
hear? Lon, take my kias of congratulation ; 
I am prond of yoa—awfally proud! I aid 
not think you would so s00n gain distinotion. ' 

‘* Distinction |” langhs Leonard, heartily ; 
‘‘oh, I am miles and miles off that yes.” 

Bot she little lady will oling to her belie’ 

“ Why, the sub-cditorship is only @ step. 
ping-stone, and it may lead to anyibing— 
everything. Daphne, have you nothing 10 
say to this modery Dick Whittington 7” 

The girl tenders ber hand timialy. 

“ Your triumph is our joy,” she says, when 
that irrepressible Mab breaks in wish & fow 
bars from “' Pinafore,’’— 


” 


6 You do us, proud sir! 





which, of course, raises @ shout of iaughier, 
in the middle of which,. Colonel Jerome 
enters. = ; 

He does not show any excessive delight ai 


We: shall have the breakfast-room to our. | the sight of his nephew; if she truth moot ce 
selves. Daphne ia going to Cherryton with | told, he is exceedingly annoyed that be should 
| arrive so inopportanely, for, ehrewd mon aa bo 


Aunt Helen,” 
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is, he has guessed Leonard's love for Daphne, 
and feels convinced she is not qaite indifferent 
to him; consequently, his congratulation, 
like his weloome, is of the most frigid order. 

Bat Leonard is not easily abaehed ; seven 
years of town life have given him a freedom 
of manner that George Seaborne secretly 
envies, and despite the fact that the young 
man has nothing save what he earns by the 
aweat of his brow, he is a very great favourite 
with society at large. 

When he has rested a little, the Colonel 
proposes they should walk together to Sea- 
borne Manor. He has not the slightest inten- 
tion of leaving Leonard to the fall enjoyment 
of Daphne's company; and having no valid 
exouse ready, the ycung man agrees. 

‘‘We shall be having very gay times here 
shortly,’’ says the Pope, when they have 
walked some time in silence. ‘'I sup 
your mother has given ycu the news?” 

‘*Bhe hag told me nothing; I had not long 
arrived when you came home.” 

*'Oh, well, for once I have a story at firat- 
hand for you. We are expecting that in the 
early spring we shall Jose Daphne. It is an 
understood thing, although not publicly 
announced, or even really settled, that she 
and George Seaborne will presently beeome 
man and wife—he is devoted to her,”’ 

He is watching Leonard from beneath hia 
beetling brows, and the young man ia folly 
aware of this; beyond a slight start he gives 
no sign of surprise, or indeed of any emotion, 
as he answers, quietly,— 

“T knew nothing of this." 

‘No? Well, Daphne herself is hardly 
likely to tell you anything—girls are naturally 
reticent over such affairs, and she is of a re- 
served nature. Bat I am sure you will be 
glad to hear of her happiness.’’ 

‘Tan's it rather prospective yet?” coolly. 
*' You said nothing was settled.” 

“If the young people have resolved upon 
it, there is no donbt it will be carried ont; 
love, you know, laughs at all obstacles—not 
that I wish you to understand there is any 
obstacle in this case, Seaborne is a man of 
hononur, and of equal fortane with Daphne. 
Novone can accuse him of fortune-hunting.” 

That shaft goes home; the hot blood rises 
to the young man's cheek. He understands, 
only too well, his uncle's covert sneer. An 
angry retort rises to his lips; buat he is politic 
and proud enough to suppress it; and only 
answers quietly,— 

“A man may love a woman for herself, 
even though she has money.” 

‘*He may,” sneered Jerome; “bat it is 
extremely improbable. Gold is better than 
beanty.” 

“TI don't agree. Riches and beanty alike 
take wings to themeelves; bat goodness of 
heart is enduring, and beyond all price,”’ 

Jerome laughs, 

**A miracle! a miracle!” he gsneers, “a 
young man a moraliet! Really, Leonard, 
your associates must be of the Quaker per- 
suasion to endure sach homilies from so young 
a Daniel!" 

To which speech the nephew makes no 
response, and presently they come to Sea- 
borne Manor. The master of the house meets 
them. He does not evince great pleasure at 
the sight of Leonard, but he carries them off 
#0 see & new mare he has purchased. He is 
not a jadge of horeeflesh, and he likes to have 
the Colonel's opinion upon his animals; and 
presently when Jerome expresses his utter 
satisfaction with the mare, he warms into 
oordiality, 

“Tl ride her round the park,” says the 
Colenel. “She's a bit wild; bat I'll subdae 
her or she shall throw ms,” and the saddle 
being adjasted, he dashes away with a daring 
and éclat pecaliarly hia own, 

Then George, button-holing Leonard, says,— 

‘* Don't think me presumptuous, but upon 
my soul, Wilton, I should like to know what 
bringa you to Clapgates at this time of the 
year, and so nnexpectedly too?" 

“[ brought good news to my mother,” 


Leonard answers, with an inolination to 
laugh. ‘My circumstances have greatly 
improved." 

“Then it was not to see Miss Brudenell ? 
Oh, what relief you have given me. I'll tell 

a how it is, Jerome understood that you 
iked Daphne just a little too well, and he was 
afraid she liked you too. You can ‘see for 
yourself such a marriage would be most 
undesirable, most unsuitable. She has every- 
thing, you have nothing.” 

“Go on,” says Leonard, through his set 
teeth. ‘Sach frank brutality is a novel 
experience, Granted all these things, what 
comes next?” 

** Oh, look here, Wilton, I had no intention 
of hurting you. I was only stating my case 
plainly. I love Daphne, and Jerome wishes 
our marriage. I thought you stood between 
us, but it seems I was mistaken. Still, I can 
only feel that you have great inflaence over 
her, and I want you to use it in my behalf. 
Ot course, if you loved her, I could mot ask 
this favour at your hands; but as you don’t 
—oh, well, you can make her understand, better 
than ever I could, that I care for her beyond 
all things.” 

*' The fact is,” says Leonard, ‘ you wish ms 
to play John A!den to your Miles Standish?” 

‘Yes, answers George, who has not the 
faintest idea of the story. 

‘Then all I oan say is, ‘if you want a thing 
well done, doit yourself; '’ and he turns on his 
heel, angry to think euch a man shoald dare 
lift hia eyes to Daphne. 

** Bot that's just it,” George says, following 
him, “I seem to pleace her in nothing. Iam 
a ect fool when in her presence, and Mab 
helps her always in setting me at naught,’’ 

“If you know Miss Brudenell has no affec- 
tion for you, why do you persecute her with 
your attentions? Do you think love is to be 
forced like strawberries ? ”’ 

«I won't give up hope of winning her while 
she is yet free,’ George answers, dolefally ; 
‘'and you could help me if only you would.’ 

Leonard flashes on him. 

‘Help you to my own undoing? Thanks, 
I don't wish to pose either ag a saint ora fool. 
I mean to win Mise Bradenell for my wife if 
I can, Ideal you no blowin the dark. Let 
us fight it out like true men, and if you con- 
qaer, I retire; if I win, I dare you ever to 
approach her again with words of love. Bat 
let us, at any expense to ourcelves, be honest 
towards each other;"’ and then the Colonel 
returning, there is no further chance of speech 
between the rivals. 

“She is a splendid creature, Seaborne,”’ 
remarks Jerome, springing to the ground ; 
‘‘but she needa management. If you want 
any farther assistance, you Know where to 
apply. Ill warrant myself to break in the 
greatest brate in any atad,” he does not speak 
vain gloriously, ‘Now, Leonard, we'll be 
getting home. Good morning Seaborne; you 
will dine with us to-night?" 

It strikes the Colonel that h’s nephew is 
very silent during the homeward walk, bat he 
is too astute to comment upon this. 

‘‘Seaborne hes dashed his hopes to the 
ground,” he thinks, exultantly. ‘‘I did not 
think he had the cunning. No, my beloved 
nephew, Daphne Brudenell and her fortune 
are not for you;"’ and in quite a peacefal 
frame of mind he retires to hia own particu. 
lar room, whilst Leonard goes in search of the 
ladies. 

He finds only Mab, and she, with one swift 
glance at him, rises from her chair, exclaim. 
ing,— 

‘* What has happened? You lock as gloomy 
as though you had lost a fortune. Has His 
Holiness been especially nasty?” 

Oh, I’ve had a beastly time; but I would 
not trouble you with a recital of it, only I 
want to know the trath. Is there any chance 
of Daphne marrying Seaborne?”’ 

* Well, yes, if by any chance she loses her 
reason ; then, according to celebrated authori- 





, ties, one loves those one usad to hate.” 





‘*Do you mean Daphne hates Seaborne?"’ 
he deman?s, eagerly. 

"Oh, I don't go so far, becaus3, you see, she 
isa Christian, Still, he affects her very much 
asa rattlesnake would, Oh, you silly boy ! 
don’t you think I have gutsied your seoret 
long ago, long oy Why don't you screw 
your courage to the sticking point? because, 
really and seriously, I am inolined to think 
Daphne does not quite hate you, and I should 
have no grave objection to dalling you brother. 
The Pope, of course, will be farious; but if 
we all combine sgainst him, he will have to 
surrender,” 

** What a jolly little soul you are, Mab; I 
don't think I ever saw you downcast or 
angry.” 

“Of course not; Iam earning a character 
for amiability now, that it may stand me in 
good stead when once I am wife,” she re- 
torts, laughing lightly. “If my husband, 
manlike, complains of me, all the pity then 
will be mine, Oh! [ assure you I am wise 
in my generation ! "’ 

‘I wish,’ Leonard says, drearily, ‘‘ Daphne 
had not a penny of her own.” 

“You foolish fellow! as if a woman, who 
loves really, ever thinks of her money; and 
let people prate against riches as much as 
they will, I shall always rejoice in my own 
good fortune. Gold is a power; it can give 
happiness, bring help to the he'plegs, strength 
to the sick and weak. Don't affect to despise 
it, Len; and, above all, never, never let it 
come between you and your love.” 

She speaks so earnestly, so tenderly, that 
he looke at her in amazement. Mab is to 
him only a saucy, loving, lovable child—or 
has been until now, when he sees there are 
unsuspected depths in her heart, a whole 
fand of wisdom beneath her laughing words 
and looks. 

Bat she is vexed that even he should guess 
that, and with bright drops still glistening on 
her long, brown lashes, she says,— 

‘*T hate you when you stare at me as though 
I.were some monstrosity. I wish you would 
go away and find Daphne; you are so very 
uninteresting to me." 

Bat not a chance of speech does he have 
with his lady-love until the following after- 
noon, when, thanks to Mab’s skilfal general- 
ship, be finds her alone in the library. The 
Colonel is out, and Mab holds Aunt Helen 
prisoner in her room. 

**Do not go, Daphne,” the yeane man says, 
as the girl rises hurriedly; ‘‘thia is probably 
the only chance I shall have of private epeech 
with you, as I leave bem pe to-morrow 
morning. and there is much I wish to say to 
you.” He has drawn close io her now, 
another moment and he is holding her hands 
in his tender yet strong clasp. ‘ Daphne, 
my dear little sweetheart, I would tell you, if 
I could, all that you are to me, but words are 
80 poor when the heart is so fall. Darling, I 
have loved you so long, so long, [6 ia for 
your sake I have striven to lift myself above 
the level of the common herd, to keep my life 
and thoughts pure. You have been my . 
angel all my life, but I have been afraid to 
speak, remembering my poverty. Only with 
the prospect of prosperity before me, dare I 
come as & suitor to you—even now I know I 
am not a suitable match for you." 

And then, like the brave, trae-hearted 
Englieh girl she is, she ssys,— 

“Had you nothing, and I all, your love 
would make me a proud and happy woman; ” 
and as her eyes meet his, and he reads the 
story there, he feels that Heaven has showered 
its choicest blessings on him. 

‘* My dear, my dear,” he says, as he kisses 
the sweet, responsive lips, ‘I soarcely dared 
hope £0 soon to win you. I think I was 
beside myself when I learned my advance- 
ment; whilst I held my more subordinate 
position, I could not speak. Even now Iam 
but an ineligible lover; still, I have taken an 
upward step—otherwise, pride would have 
kept me silent, although silence meant the 
utter deatraction of my happinees.” 
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“Ah!” she says, leaning her head against 
his breast, ‘‘men do not love as we do; they 
are of so little faith, When we trust, we 
érust wholly, we give of our choicest and best, 
asking no question.” 

“ And it is thus you love and trust me?” 
he whispers. 

* Ah, yes,’ dreamily, ‘“‘even so. You are 
dearer to me than all on earth—dearer even 
than Mab, sister and trae friend though she 
has beer all her life.” 

He is silent awhile, saying over again and 
again to himself those earnest, simple words 
whioh have risen from her very heart; then 
he says,— 

‘‘T am afraid, Daphne, my unole will not 
be pleased with our engagement.” 

‘'He will not; bat we need not fear hia 
opposition ; in this thing I choose for myself.” 

‘** Bat he wishes you to marry Seaborne; he 
half hinted that you were engaged to him, 
and I began to feel furiously jealous,” 

“You foolish Leonard; how could you 
dream I would care for George when I had 
Known you?" Ah! the sweet flattery in 
words and tones. ‘‘ And when you are away, 
you must never let the slightest doubi of my 
faith disturb your peace; ’ and then blushing 
at her own boldness, she hides her face upon 
his breast, and lies there, passive as a child, 
wrapped in the first mystic glory of first love. 

Her heart is fall of thanksgiving and but 
one thought dwella in her mind,— 

‘*He has chosen me of all women to share 
his life; Heaven teach me wisdom that I 
may help and make him glad.” 

Qaite two hours later she steals up to the 
room she shares with Mab, to find that young 
lady dressed for dinner, and looking her 
prettiest. 

“Well?” she says, with a saucy glance at 
her sister, ‘‘ what has happened ?” 

‘Cannot you guess?" the other asks 
softly. ‘*Oh, Mab dear, I am very happy.” 

"Oh, yes,” answers Mab just a trifle un. 
certainly, she is very glad to rejoice with her 
sister, and yet she is sore at heart, remem- 
bering she is no longer first with her; “of 
course you are; and why? Beoause a penni- 
less young man with no very great pretensions 
to beauty, but with a glib tongue, has per- 
suaded you you are absolutely necessary to 
his existence. There, Daphne, I don’t mean 
one of those nasty disagreeable words. I am 
glad, more so than I oan tell. Leonard is the 
best of fellows, and I love him almost as well 
as you do,” Daphne smiles incredulously at 
this, ‘‘and I hope that today will be the 
most miserable in all your life,” with which 
she kisses her right heartily; and when at 
length she releases her sister, her cheeks are 
wet with tears, 

After dinner Leonard spends a bad time 
with “the Pope’; frankly and freely he 
acquaints him with his engagement, asking 
his consent as a mere matter of form. Is he 
not Jerome’s nephew, and are not hia pros- 
pects good? He is hardly prepared for the 
wwe anger, as with an oath he turns upon 

m 


‘* What! give Daphne Brudenell to a son of 
Roger Wilton? Never! Do you suppose I 
have ever forgiven your mother for marrying 
& pauper? Do you believe for a moment that, 
with her beauty and her wealth, my ward 
would stoop so low as to wed an unknown, 
poverty-st n—" 

“Stop!” ories the young man. “I will 
not submit to these gratuitous insults. That 
you hate me I can easily oredit—I don't 
remember that you ever evinced any fondness 
for or interestin me, As for my father’s 
name, you will please not drag it into this 
pee ay pene You > him Lae oe ned — ou 
ake it upon your lips. Daphne's word is her 
bond, and I hold her to it until she herself 
aeks her release.” 


‘‘Do you understand that I am her sole 
guardian? That she lacks three years of her 
majority?" 

“Tam not likely to forget it; but we are 
young, and we can wait.” 


Jerome laughs. 

**You had best forget poe idle dream ; 
women are proverbially false, and she has a 
lover near—he oan boast all you lack,’’ 

‘‘ Not anything you can say can shake my 
faith in Daphne; your experience of women 
has perhaps been limited—at all events I do 
not think you a competent judge of their 
merits," saya Leonard, coolly. 

** You may be as insolent as you please, sir; 
but you cannot set aside my decision; and I 
have resolved that Miss Brudenell shall marry 
Seaborne,” 

‘*For why?” flashes Leonard. ‘' What is 
your motive? I know from observation that 
you despise Seaborne utterly. There is some. 
thing more in this than meets the eye, and 
I'll come to the bottom of the mystery 
yet-—" 

The Colonel grows from red to white, and 
back-to red again, so unexpected is this 
attack ; once, twice he strives to speak, then 
at last succeeding he cries,— 

‘© Oat of my house, you blackguard, and see 
you do not darken it again. Go! you shall 
not sieep another night under my roof—you 
who presume to insult a soldier and a gentle- 
man. Do you hear?—go! orshball my servants 
thrust you out?” 

Leonard is very white, and very dangerous ; 
he is not easily stirred to anger, but once 
roused he is hard to appease. 

“‘T am going,” he says, in a low, terse tone, 
“and at my convenience! You may call in 
ar domestics, if you will; but they are not 

ly to obey your infamous commands ” (he 
is a favourite with all at Sebastopol House) 
** And in all I have said I fail to see an insult, 
because when you would force a helpless girl 
into a marriage which she loathes, you have 
lost all claim to the title of gentleman, and 
have become a disgrace to the profession you 
pretend to adorn. I am glad now that I owe 
you nothing, that in all my life I have received 
no gift or help from you, or my tongue and 
my hands would be tied. Asa it is, 
remember that although at some distance 
from you, I shall still contrive to keep myself 
acquainted with your movements; and as I 
suspect you of malpractices, I shall be doubly 
on the alert.” 

**Cuarse him!” mutters the Colonel, as the 
door closes upon him. “ Carse him! it was 
jast so his father defied and laughed at us all 
—just so he won Helen from Lord Drimwald 
—what fools they both were !|"’ 

Straight into his mother's presence goes the 
young man; Daphne and Mab are with her. 

‘Mother, put your things together and 
come with.me; I’m kicked ont."’ 

“ Leonard!" 

* Oh, it's quite true,” he answers, in a white 
heat, ‘My estimable uncle has expressed a 
wish that I should leave Clapgates at once; 
you don’t suppose I am going to leave you to 
his tender mercies?” 

Aunt Helen rises white and trembling, but 
she is brave in her ‘' girle'’’ behalf. 

‘* Leonard, dear, you do not know what you 
ask; if I go with you, these children will be 
left to his mercy and that of a hireling—they 
| are too old now to dispense with a chaperone. 





You are a man, young, strong, and your 
father's spirit lives again in you. I owe 
Jasper nothing—and, weak as I am, I atill 
may help my ohildren. Let me stay—for 
their sakes.” 

“T had forgotten,” he says, “I am a sel- 
fish brute!" and then he turns to Daphne: 
‘'My dear, my dear, to-night we must say 

good: bye.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


He has wished bis mother and Mab good- 
bye; he has taken his leave of Daphne, who 
oan say little because the tears are 20 perilously 
near, and, shaking the dust off his feet, has 
gone back to town, vowing never again to 
enter Sebastopol House. A hot indignation 
possesses him. He hag never before craved | 





for wealth, but he longs for it now with all 
his heart, because wealth would mean Daphne 
for him—at least he believes so. Bat generous 
and freehanded as he is, he would never have 
consented to Jerome's extortion ; and yet he 
cannot understand why his uncle should so 
favour Seaborne’s suit. 

None of the household see the Colonel to- 
night, but early in the morning Daphne is 
summoned to the library, Aunt Helen grows 
pale, the girl herself trembles a little, but 
Mab says,— 

* Don't show the white feather, Sis; and if 
the Pope is extra nasty oall me, I am not 
afraid of Hie Holiness.” 

So Daphne goes to her guardian. 

** Bit down,” he says, in a wonderfally mild 
and melliflaous voice. ‘‘I have some very 
important subjects to disouss with you.” 

beying so far as to seat herself, the girl 
looks at him with steady eyes, which some- 
how seem to disconcert him. 

‘‘T am waiting to hear you.” 

“My dear child, my nephew's disclosure 
last night came upon me asa horrible ahook,"’ 
begins the Colonel, clamsily, ‘‘and perhape I 
spoke more hastily than I should; but I coald 
not endare the thought that you should fall a 
prey to an adventarer—a fortuns hunter— 
and so I refused to allow any engagement 
between you. Leonard Wilton is like his 
father in all his worst attributes.” 

* Bappose we leave the dead out of this dis- 
cussion,” Daphne says, ag quietly as Leonard 
himself might have spoken, ‘‘and you do ill 
tos evil of your own.” 

“The fellow is nothing to me, and I forbi 
his name to be uttered in my house just asl 
have forbidden him to enter it. You are2)} 
of age, you are under my control—and I have 
already chosen your husband for you.” 

Some of Mab’s spirit has surely entered 
the girl generally so meek and easy to rale, 
for now she, with a mocking curtsey, says,— 

“I thank you for your kind offices on m 
behalf, but I must decline them. My word 
already given, and, though years may come 
and go before we meet again, I will never 
break my faith to Leonard Wilton.” 

‘* We shall see, we shall see! And why are 
ou 80 harsh to the man who adores you, who 
8 as free from suspicion of fortune-hunting as 

a child? Before long you will see with my 
eyes, Daphne, and be glad to find yourself the 
honoured wife of such a man as Seaborne.” 

“I should never glory in the fact that I 
waa ‘ mated to a clown.’” 

Then the Pope's temper rises. 

“You may yet live to curse the day you 
scorned his love and trusted to the plausible 
tale of an adventarer.’’ 

“TI will wait until that day comes before I 
make my moan, and you do ill to brand your 
sister’s son with such a name, Those who 
know him best know too how little he deserves 
it. I will marry Leonard, or I will go to nfy 
grave Daphne Brudenell,”’ 

All her woman’s pride and courage is 
aroused, she is strong to fight for her lover 
where she dare not strike for herself; and as 
she moves to the door Jerome feels it useless 
to detain her in her present mood. Bat she 
has always keen so gentle and pliant that 
he does not doubt his ultimate success, and 
consequently meets George that evening in 
the hall quite jocularly. 

“I’ve sent him packing," he says, in & voice 
too loud for the occasion. ‘' He will trouble 
ua no more, There was a little scene between 
him and Daphne last night, bat it will end in 
smoke, and you must not mind if the girl isa 
trifle cross-grained for awhile; bat I think 
my words have taken root in her mind. 
Women don't like to think they are wooed 
simply for the sake of a dowry—Daphne is no 
exception to the rnle—and Leonard Wilton is 
& thorough. paced fortane- hunter.” 

“It's a dirty bird that fouls its own nest,” 
says a clear voice, mockingly, and Mab, with 
her chestnut curls all afloat, her violet eyes 





bright with anger and contempt, slips by 
them and up to her room in search of Daphne, 
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to whom she imparts the latest news, winding 
up with the words: ‘Now do not he frightened 
by anythivg you may be forced to hear, and 
if you need assistance call on me. The Pope 
loves me as & certain namelezs genileman 
tovea holy water, and George is afraid of me, 
Remember you belong to Leonard, and he is 
worthy of all you can give him. O! one thiag 
I am certain—Miss Georgina will propose 
to-night if the Pops can contrive an op- 
porsnnity,” 

“He shall have the opportanity,” cries 
Daptne, who haa by no means recovered. her 
serenity, “and if after what I shall have to 
say to him he dares address me again in such 
& manner, I wili appeal to Leonard to help 
me; he will know how best to do that. And, 
Msb, dear Mab, they shall not think I am 
afraid or sorrowfal. Help ms to make 
pretty toilet, eo that I do credit to Leonard's 
iove and taste,’’ 

And Mab, nothing loth, dresses the soft 
moasees of dark hair in the prettiest fashion, 
adorning it with crimaon flowers, and having 
arrayed her sister in gauzy saffron robes, with 
threads of crimson here and there, claps her 
hands with delight at the result of her work, 

There is small wonder that any man should 
desire her for hia own, she is passing fair, 
and Mab's more eprightly beauty is an excel- 
tent foil to hey genious loveliness. Accustomed 
#3 he is to the daily sight of her, George gives 
an involantary breath of admiration ag abe 
enters. Never has she seemed go fair as now, 
when ansther man olaims her for his; never 
hss he so ardently desired to call her wife. 

She scarozly vouchsafes him any greeting, 
and her smile ia of the coldest, ag he takes hia 
place beside her; bat, remembsring Jerome’s 
worda, he will not despair. He has so much 
to offer, and Leovard has nothing; anrely in 
the long ran he must win. 

And a2 the evening wears by, hs summons 
oonrage to beg for an interview. Without a 
word of cissent she rises. 

*“ We shall be undisturbed in the library,” 
she aay#, “come!” and he, with new-born 
hope, follows her, 

Refasing to aeceps the chair he proffers, 
she remains standing by the great centre 
fable, her hand lightly resting upon it, and 
ber star bright eyes turned sieadily towards 
him. 

“You know,” George begina, in his, usual 
haliing fashion, “you know why I kave 
begged thie andience of you—it is that I may 
ask yon once again to be my wife, ‘hoping 
ad praying thas at Jas$ you will congent.” 

** | suppose,” Daphue answers coldly, ‘* you 
are aware of my very recent engagement.” 

** Yes, the Colonel has told me of it, but I 
do not intend to regard it seriously; it never 
oan end in marriage. Do you mean to waste 
all she best years of your life waiting fora 
man who may never care to claim you?” 

- She emiles @ little, and says,— 

‘‘Are my best yeara to be three only? At 
twenty-one I am my own mistress, and no 
one can come between Leonard and myself.” 

“Will be be content to wait solong? May 
he not transfor hia devotion to soms lady of 
fortuae who has no guardian %0 oppose their 
Union?" 

She flaabes deeply. 

‘Ido not think you would have uétered 
ench ooarse and crvel words, unless they had 
ficss been suggested to you by Colonel 
Jesome. I de not think that you are quite 
deveid of the instinota of a gentleman; and 
when I tell you that I love Leonard with 
every breath, and every thonght, I believe you 
wih oease your persecutions. If is is 
necessary, I will wait, year ic and year ont, 
gntil yonth and beauty, if as yon are pleased 
40 eay I hava beauty, alike are gone—content 
if aS the Jast I beer Laonard’s name, and reat 
@ little while secure in his love," 

Her words so anger him that he loses all 
hie uspal timidity, 

“You shall never be hig wife ; I will move 
beaven, and earth to prevent it. Iwill not 
gee you give yourcelf up to certain and utter 





misery. Leonard Wilton loves you for your 


fortune, I, for your own dear self, Ab, Daphne, | d 


have. meroy upon yourself and me; listen to 

me, and bid me hops.” 

. Hia acousation against Leonard angers 
er. 

‘‘ You do nos benefit yonr cause by blacken- 
iag your rival's name; no man who speaks ill 
of him can bs my friend. In the sight of 
Heaven I am his wife; have I.nos givew him 
my solemn troth ? and I am. jeslong. of hie 
honcus, Mr. Beaberne, yon must accept my 
0 a8 final, and to your entreaty it ia 
no ) 

To her diagast, he falla on hia knees before 
her, George ia always 
dramatic, 

“ Take back thas word,” he cries, ‘I oan- 
not live without you,” and he wildly attempta 
to poeeess himecif of ber hands; bat she, 
drawing back hastily, says,— 

‘* Pegy riae, Mr. Sesborne, this ia moss un- 
seemly. I did not think any Englishman 
could so forget hia manhood,” and passing him 
hastily, sake reaches the door, 

There she loake back at him, and his absurd 
posiure exeiting her sense of the ridiculous, 
a! searcely refrains from langhter as she 
adds,— 

“ Lebus each forget thig scene, and.ifl we.can- 
not be friends.only, better we ehonld be séran- 
gers; because I will allow no man to speak of 
_ to-me whilet I am Mr, Wilton's promised 
Ww l2,’? 

‘TI will kill you rather than heshkould have 
you,’ George says’ sullenly, as he rises; and 
his worda reach: Mab as ohe passes the half. 
open door. Sbe halts a moment, and then 
Dapbnecomes out, 

“ Tas it been very-horrid?*' she orics, “I 
beard his last words; be isa coward |" 

‘' Phat of course,” auswers Daphne, ‘and 
jast now he is angry, or he would not have 
spoken or acted so absardly. I think he will 
not trouble me again; and, Mab, we wont say 
anything of this to Leonard, there is no need 
te trouble him.” 

** None in the least; i? George tranegresses 
agein refer bim to me, I really believe he is 
just a wee mite of your humble 
servant, Batoh! won’s you catch it when the 
Pops bears your latest:delinquency."’ 

* Dam notatraid; he has never been @ very 
affectionate guardian, and his harshnes3 will 
not affect me in the least.” 

‘Dear me!” murmurs Mab, “she ia 
develop'ng a epirit! Will wonders never 
ceaee? Is she jast beginming to feel that 
‘Britons, never, never, never shall be 
slaves?’ Oh, Daphne, can one believe for o 
moment that Aunt Helen and Len areold Graff 
and Grim's own kith and kin. Barely he must 
have been changed at birth! And now! the 
better ‘to forget him, les us goto our own 
room. Ob, you distractingly pretty little 
wretch ! whata world of mischief you are 
responsible for?” 

“I koow you are a very foolish young 
women,” retorts Daphne, who doe not seem 
in the least depressed by to day's events. 

She is vo thoroughly confident of Leonard's 
love, 80 very, very sure of her own strength to 
endcre aii thiags for his sake; and then there 
is always Annt Helen with whom she may 
talk of the dear absent ore when Mab is 
averse to sentimens, And she says, with a 
slight uplitting of her pretty head,— 

“The Pope cannot compel me to marry 
agaiass my will, It is true he can msks the 
next three years very unpleasant, bat think of 
the reward at tbe end;"’ and buoyed up by 
youth's boundless, unquenchable hope, she 
bravely faces the futare, 

Colonel Jerome is farions; bat what oan 
he do save wait for some lucky chance to 
farther hig ends? Only, as time goes. by he 
grows more and more uneasy, remembering 
cextain trust moneys be has appropriated to 
hia own use, and which he cannot possibly 
replacs eave by drawing. upon. Gsorge Sea- 





borne’s bounty, and he is loth to do this lest 





somewhat melo." 


————— 


Gennge should euspect his own nefarious 
oings, 

If only Dapkne will yield to the young 
mgn’s entresties he knows that he is safe, for 
in hie gladness George would willingly 
advance ten years’ allowance if need be; 80 
the giel must bend to his will. 

He tries kindness at ficst, kindness and 
persuasion, bat Daphne understands him too 
well to be beguiled; then he alters his tactios,. 
and nothing she says or doeg pleases him. 

Stili she holds on her way serene and stead- 
fast; still Mab is her ready and sharp- 
tongned ally, routing the enemy by her sting- 
ing #arcagm and mocking smiles, 

As a last resource he vents his malice 

his siater, until poor Helen would go to 
son, only that she cannot leave these young 
creatures wholly to her brother's meroy. 

It affords him infinite delight to see how the 
girls wince beneath every insult be heaps 
upon the gentle woman who isas a mother to 
them. 

Daphne is capable of much self. aaarifice, 
arhaps for Helen's sake she may consent to 
orego her early Jove affair. Once or twice 
Mab, in her impetnoeity, flashes upon him in 
defence of Helen; but this makes matters 
woree, until the girl says, with tears,— 

‘* Aunt Helen! Aunt Helen! I want to serve 
you, and I cannot do anything but harm you. 
On! if for a moment I were a man, how I 
would make him suffer,” and clenching her 
tittle hands she walks to and fro agitatedly ; 
but presently her vatural galesy. assertin: 
iszelf, she laughs. throvgh her tears, ‘I’ 
panish him, yet, I vow I will; and when Len 
and Daphns are married we'll all keep house 
together ; and, oh! what jannts and jankets 
we'llhave. I see you growing young again, 
not that I mean you are at all old, and 
marrying s millionaize, and I will give my 
sanction to the csremony provided he is nota 
Yankee. I abominate Pa i and a ‘nasal 
twang’ above and beyond all, and what true 
born Yankee is withont either? What would 
he be without-either ? ~Dear. me, be would lose 
his only characteristic:.” 

The months go slowly by. No letters pass 
between Leonard and Daphne, correspondence 
being strictly forbidden by the Colonel; but 
there are innumerable meszages which Aunt 
Helen sendg to and fro, and tha lovers are not 
unhopefal, 

Leonard is working steadily, and fortane 
still smiles upon him. He is too busy to 
brood long over his uncle's injustice, and he 
looks forward to the time when he shall 
receive his dove into her own nest. 

He knows nothing of his mother’s and 
fiancée’s sufferings, if hs did he could not help 
them, and Daphne is resolved, woman. like, he 
shall be spared psin. 

Of course, his mother is at liberty. to leave 
Clapgates when she will, bat o ~would 
supply her place to these orphan girls? who are 
dear to her as hes own daughters would have 
bsen, had Heaven seen fit to bless her with 
them. 

Bat the time is dreary enough to the wait- 
ing tric; and alwaya Jerome grows more harsh 
and irritable; always George hannts the house, 
bafflsd, angry, love-lorn; and still Daphne 
wears her precioua ring, sign and. seal of her 
betrothal, and believes whole-heartedly in her 
lover, 

One day Mab comes to her excitedly. 

“T can't tell what the Pops. means; , 
and fathom if you can the dark sayings of the 
wiss, I was gathering raspberries, when I 
heard two voices in earnest conversation. 
Tacy, Groff and Grim and his Fidus Achates, 
were on the other side of the laurel hedge, 
when the former said, ‘There must be no 
fursher delay ; desperate ills call for desperate 
remedies, and you must make the girl marry 
you as quickly as possible, My condition is 
most precariogs. I need eay.no more.’ And 
then Gsorge—that exceedingly. good young 
man—snswered, ‘I would marry her to- 





never regard me favourably, She thinks only 


morrow, bat she hates me, I think she will 
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of that fellow Wilton.’ Oar revered guardian 
¢hen made use of a very naughty expression, 
and as they moved away I heard him add, ‘I 
am driven to bay at last, and I swear I'll 
stiok at nothing to accomplish my ends.’ 
Although I strained my ears to catch more; I 
could ‘not, and now, Daphne, whatdoes it all 
mean?’ Ohi how pale you are: I have 
frightened you.”’ 

‘+ No,’ saya Daphne, though her: white 
cheeks and qaivering lips belied her words; 
‘‘ but I can only believe there is some plot 
againet us—Leonard and I; that the Pope is 
in financial difficulties, and in some way my 
marrisgs with George Beaborne would free 
him from bis embarrasements.” 

«© Will you write to Len; he would be able 
to help us?” 

“No; he would rather bring matters to an 
unpleasant climax. He would be’ so: indig- 
nant;and then we should probably lose Aunt 
Helen, and through two more weary years we 
should have no tidings of each other. Better 
far, dear Mab, to 


* Bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of,’ 


and 20 let us think and talk thie master quietly 
over, and remember this is the nineteenth 
century, and girla cannot be imprisoned or 
kidnapped with impunity. 

‘* Don't you believe that,” retorta Mab, in- 
elegantly; “this dear enlightened 
guarded nineteenth century is fall of mryeteries 
which not the: cutest detcotive can’ fathom. 
Pooh! there's: comething rotten in the state 
of Denmark; my dear; avone day I ant afraid 
you will fiod'to your cost. But now, honestly 
Dsapbne; don’t you: think the Pope’s words 
carry a threat with them ?” 

‘For us; yes—that’ is, ——Bat ‘we 
must'noteact raskly, Let uewaita few days, 
perhape the dénowement will come when we leas 
expect iti” 

‘‘And find us unprepared! Thank you, 
the prospectis an inviting one.” 

It is about thia time that Daphue develops 
& love for solitary rambling; ber favourite 
haunt being by the river-side. Under the! 
shadows of the willowa-she is prone to pause, 
pondering half aadly over her love-story; snd: 
yet not hopeless of the end, 

To none save Mab does she divalge the route 
she takes, but one day, all unknown to her, 
the Colonel sees her by the'water- side; and’ 
instantly conveys the intelligence to Seaborne, 
who determines there to waylay her‘and force 
her onas agaimto hear his tale of love. 

‘' De not leave her until she says yes,’’ re- 
marks the Colonel atthe close of their inter- 
view, Try Petrachio's measure with Kate. 
You need only be firm, andthe gameis in your 
hacds. If you fail now, I will trouble-myzelf 
no more with your affairs; 1 am weary of 
thent”” 

*' Bat, Jerome, Iosn do nothing by mysel® ; 
and+sand—I say, old mau; if w thousand 
would be of any use to you you can haveit. 
Wer will say nothing abont payment’ until 
matters are settled ; but don’t desert me now. 
I can’t: do without my ally.'’ 

Jerome hesitates, pretends to consider the: 
matter, then says,— 

‘It would go against my inclination to leave 
you, but yom mast show: more plack; and— 
thanks—I will accep your loan for a few! 
weeks,”’ 

The: following mornisg Daphne, as usual, 
goes on her solitary ramble, Aunt Helen and 
Mab driving to # neighbouring village to visit 
some very old friends, 

* You bad-beat‘coue with us/’ says Mab at 
p3rting. “You surely cawnos: endure a 
téte & téte loncheon with the Pope: He ie bound 
to be doubly disagreeable if your natural pro- 
tector, myself, ig abzent;” 

“I think not. Daring the last few days he 
has somewhet altered his tactics,” . 

* Then he is‘more to be fesred, 
misohief; don't: trust him 

“ 1 bavenot-done that fora long while; and 


He meansi 





what barm can happen in your absence? You 
will be home again by five. Good-bye, dear, 
aud the nicest of times to you, Take care of 
Aunt Helen, and be cautious with the ponies,”’ 
this with a wicked emile, for Mab is a most 
reckless driver. 

She watches the neat little eqnipaye until 
she can no longer see i}, and then, taking op 
her hat; starts for her favourite spot. 

Ste does not return to lunch, snd to the 
Colonel's question, ‘' Where is Miss Daphne? " 
no satisfacsory answer is forthooming. 

So: he» finishes the meal in solitude— 
Daphne's doings, save withregard to George, 
interest him not ai all, Then he walks over to 
the: Manor; but the master ie out, has been 
from home, indeed, sincs ten o'clock that 
morning; andthe time hanging heavily opon 
hie-hands he goes into Ciapgates, remainiag 
there an hour or two. 

It is just on four when he returns, and 
hearing that Miss Daphne has not ye prt in 
au eens he: begine to feel a litile 


anxious. 
Still the girl is given to qucer freaks, Sho 
has doubtless wandered farther than ehe oriyi- 
nally intended, and is resting at the house of 
some friend. 
Bat the servant to whom he makes this 
speeoh thinks there is something curiova in hia 


manuer, and wonders at his resileseness. He 


walks constantly to and fro, glancing nervously 
from the several windows; but there is siiil 
no sign of Daphneeither near or far. 

At five Mrs. Wilton and Mab return, tho 
latter orying out her sister's namie blitheiy, 
having news to tell of the day's doings. 

“Soe has not yes come in,” the Colcuel 
Bays, constrainedly, 

“When did she goout?” demande the girl, 
with sudden hearé sinking. 

‘* Directly you started: for Wayfeigh.”’ 

“ And-she has not been in since?” questions 
Mra, Wilton. “Oh, Jasper, what has hap. 
pened? It is not like Daphne to be forgeiful 
of oshers,”’ 

* Shes: probably atthe Elmers. I cannot 
sea amy cause for anxiety,” he answers, 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Qn! you wicked man! ” criss Mab, wildly, 
‘' what have you done with my sister ?” 

‘* Upon:my honour, I kaow no more of her 
whereabouts than you'do;”" and his voice 
carries.such conviction with is, that tho pocr 
girl sinks breathless into her ohair, loukinz up 
into-his eyes -wita euch anguish im her own 
that he finds it hard te believe this is 
laughter-Ioving Mab.. 

“What shall we do?” she questions, 
brokenly. ‘Oa! Aunt Helen, Aunt Helen, 
where.is she? '’ 

Then Mrs. Wiiton, usvally the mildest and 
most timid of women, saya, irately,— 

“Tb is all your doing, Jasper. Your harsh. 
ness has driven her away from home. She has 
probably gone to Leonard, and they will 
together defy you——" 

‘‘Hold your tongue, woman," he shouts, 
for this is the last thing in the world he 
would have happen. “If she had goue tobim, 
she wonld have left some hint of ber plans with 
you or Mab.” Bat the girl catches as Mrs 
Wilson's suggestion, 

* Perhaps that is the solution of it all, I 
told her all about a conversation you had with 
George Seaborne the other day, and perhap3 
she waa afraid to trost herself longer wish 
you. Wire to Leonard. Siay, I will drive 
to the station myself. I will trust no one. 
Have the ponies brought round again," ehe 
says, with euch an air of authority that, 
hardly knowing what he does, the Colone! 
obeys. Very very white-is the fair swest faces, 
and the-violet eyes are almost biack in their 
anguish and fear, bat phe ia quite calm. 

‘* T will go-with you,’” saya her guardian, 

“Thank you, no,’ she flashes back. 


‘Greenwood ia sufficient protection,” sod 
with that she drives madly to Clapgate Sia. 





tion, There she telegraphs Leonard. ‘I3 
Daphne with you?" and shen abe waite ay 
patiently as she oan for his reply; when is 
comes it reads,— 

‘No; why the question? What is 
amiss?” to which ahe answers,— 

“ Will explaia to.morrow, Stsy where you 
are,” and thea with a heavy hoart she 
drives home, 

It ia now seven and dinner is served, but 
no one does justice to the dainty fare. Mab 
feela that the food would ohoks her, aud 
having waited until gloaming for one who 
does not come, she rises suddenly, 

“3 am going to the Manor. Who goea with 
me ” 

“T do,” saya the Colonel, who begins to 
have a very wholesome fear of hia ward ; 
“though why you should annoy Seaborne, 
at shia time of night, I cannes tell.”’ 

“T shall go with you,’ Mes. Wilton re- 
marks, and Mab is glad.of her support. + 

They find the master of the Manor af 
homs. He looks dishevelled and wild, and a3 
he rizea to greet them, Mab notices he is not 
80 steady as he should bs. 

‘[—I’m bononured I'm sare, by your visit,’ 
he begina, ‘' bus it'sh very late for call,’ and 
as he looks vacantly round at them, Mab 
notices he ia careful to conceal some small 
article beneath his right hand. It is she who, 
springing forward, demands,— 

© What have you done with Daphne ? Tell 
me where you have hidden her? Why does 
she not come home?" 

He stares atupidly a: her. 

‘‘Daphns! haven's sheen her, wish had, 
Wahat's'h matter?” 

With s quick. gesture she throws up his 
right hand, and a wild ory breake from her ag 
she recognises & litsle. locket her sister baa 
been wont to wear upon her watob-chain, 
with other trinkets. Is is open, and discloses 
Daphne's face on the one side, Mab’s on tha 
other, and it haa evidently been torn hy 
violence from the chain, The girl springs 
forward, touchirg him on tho breast with one 
small accusing finger. 

“You have murdered her!” she shrisks, 
‘You bave murdered her!" 

Her words, her looks, bring back hia scattered 
senses, 

‘‘ As Heaven is my wiiness,'’ he says, “ I 
have not seen Daphne to-day ;" but seeing 
the horror upon Mrs, Wilton’s face, the douba 
in hie whilom friend’s eyes, and the curiosity 
of the servants gathered suddenly together by 
Mab’s awfal ory, ke sinks into his chair, say- 
ing, blankly,— 

“T oan's fight against you all; bnté I'm 
innocent. I would not wilfully hurt a bair of 
her head. Mab, Mab! you do believe me ?,"’ 

‘‘ No, I don’t,”’ she answers, with a terrible 


| gob; “and if you have murdered her, I wiil 


never reat until you have paid the falless 
penaléy of your crime.” 

She is wholly changed, thia little, langhing 
wayward creature. Aunt Helen looks 85 her 
and trembles ; always she has believed Mcb to 
be thoughtless and a wes bit heartless, This 
new phase in ber character isa revelation io 
her. 
“ Until my sister's murdered body is ound, 
I will never relax my search, and until her 
murderer gives. uo bis life for hers, I will 
never be content. Colonel Jerome, send for 
the police. Telegraph for Leonard. Love is 
wise, and if abe still lives love will fiad her, 
Az for me, I remain here, I will leave no 
stone unturned to bring home this crime to 
you, George Seahorne.” 

‘TI am innocent,” he protests again, ‘Iam 
innocent, on my honour I swear it. Jerome, 
you believe me. You cannot hat believe ma?” 

“Bat the Colonel shrinks from him in an- 
feigned horror, Staborne’s possession of the 
locket ia yet to be explained; and aceing hid, 
the unhappy man sinks back into hia chair. 

‘* Great Heaven! if you who know me so 
well hold me gnilgy, what then shallI do? It 
is all cp with me,” 

* * SJ + * 
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The next morning George Seaborne is con- 
signed to the neighbouring gaol. After careful 
search the police have discovered marks of a 
atroggle by the river bank. The prints of 
little high heeled shoes are identical with 
those Miss Brudenell usually wore, a few 
links from ber chain, and a piece of Jace like 
that she had worn at her throat. Nobody 
doubts George's goilt, although he protests 
his innocence loudly, Nobody ia surprised 
when he is committed for the wilfal murder 
of Misa Daphne Brndenell, and jealousy is 
ascribed as the reason. 

Leonard of course has come down; he ig 
white and haggard, wild of eye, crushed by 
this awfal oslamity, Mab alone never breaks 
down; with her pale face set and composed, 
her mouth grown hard, and the slumbering 
fire in her violet eyes she bears little or no re- 
semblance to the wilfal girl whose chisfest 
delight has been to torment her guardian. 

At the preliminary examination she tells 
sudcinctly all she knows. How George Sea- 
borne had loved her sister longand persecuted 
her, despite her dislike and her engagement to 
Mr. Wilton; how he had sworn to kill her 
rather than see her another man's wife; and 
then she adds what Jerome would fain have 
hidden: ‘My guardian was his ally and 
pressed his snit, my sister suffered much 
because of thie, I myself heard Oolonel 
Jerome say that he would stick at nothing to 
accomplish his ends.” 

A low murmor rons through the Court, 
which is quickly suppressed, but the Colonel's 
name is on every lip; he has never been 
popular, now people begin to whisper he may 
be ag guilty as Seaborne and he ought to 
share his fate; and wonder ia rife concerning 
hia attitade in the affair. Why should he so 
desire Daphne Brundenell to marry George ? 
There was a mystery beneath this whioh none 
were clever enovgh to fathom. 

Mab has removed from Sebastopol House to 
the Rectory. 

‘Take me in, please,” she entreats. “I 
cannot remain at home with him,"’ and she 
is weloomed warmly. Leonard is staying at 
the nearest inn, and pocr Aunt Helen bears 
the weary days as best she may. George has 
begged to see Colonel Jerome, but the latter 
with a ehudcer refnses to visit him, failing 
him atterly now in his hour of need, and the 
days drag by until a fortnight has passed 
since Daphne's disappearance. Then Mab 
comer home from her frequent search by the 
river; in her hand she is carrying a hat 
battered ont of all shape, but not beyond 
recognition, on account of a peculiar clasp 
which holda the limp feathers fast. 

“T have found this,” she says, dry.lipped 
and white. ‘‘He murdered her, and then 
threw her into the river to hide his crime. 
Send for detective Olark, I will only give it up 
to him,” 

After thia there is no doubt as to George's 
guilt; of course, all evidence against him is 
purely circumstantial evidence, but it seema 
conclusive; and although he stontly protests 
his innocence, no one gives credence to his 
word. It is rnmoured that he ia falling into 
& poor state of health, that he refaces the 
food offered him, but no one feels any piby for 
him, and all wait impatiently for the ooming 
trial; there is a general opinion that if he 
suffers capital punishment he will but get his 
deserts. 

And so another week draga by, and Mab, 
alwaya alert, has contrived to gather news of 
the defence George intends to set up. He 
declares all along that on the day of Daphne 
Bruienell's disappearance he never saw her, 
bat, in the hope of doing so, he had walked 
to the spot by the river that she most 
frequented ; she was nowhere visible, but,.as 
he loitered about hoping she would come. hia 
eyes were attracted by some glittering object, 
and as he stooped to pick it up he recognised 
the locket which she wore amongst other 
trinkets. He brought it home with him, 
intending to restore it the following day. He 
acknowledged he had been drinking, but that 





Was & rare ocourrence; and really he had 
only taken more than he needed, because he 
wished to screw his courage up to the 
necessary point before renewing his proposal 
for the young lady's hand, 

‘It’s an awfally clamsy defence,” says the 
butcher to the baker, ‘‘and it won't stand. If 
ever & Man was a murderer, it is George Sea- 
borne; there ia no good got by trusting such 
meek and mild men. He ought to hang, I 
pay.” 

‘That's my opinion,” retorts the baker. 
“I wouldn't mind being his executioner 
myself, for a sweeter young lady than Mias 
Daphne never lived." 

‘Ah! poor lass! I reckon she's only food 
for the fish now, and it strikes me her sister 
won’t last long; did you ever see a girl so 
changed? Why, when she came, as she used 
now and then, to leave an order, my little 
ones would rash to meet her, and she would 
frolic like a kitten with them. She never 
does now; she walks in and out with her 
pretty face as white as snow, and as stern as 
& jadge’s—and nota look or a smile can she 
spare the children," 

‘It’s wonderfal,”’. responds the baker, “ the 
love there always is between twine! I don't 
doubt that when all the excitement is over, 
Miss Mab will pine after Miss Daphne and 
die. I think Jerome ought to be in the same 
place as Seaborne; it's my belief he’s at the 
bottom of the mystery. Ob, he's a dark one.” 

And the opinions of the butcher and baker 
were but a repetition of the ideas the worthy 
people of Clapgates held, even if they dared 
not air them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was a bright sunshiny day, when a whole 
string of lightera make their slow way down 
the Cam ; they came from Lynn with a cargo 
of timber and the foremost, which was newly 
painted, boasted a neat little cabin, 

In the far end of the lighter sit two men, 
swarthy through years of exposure to sun and 
rain, rough as regards appearance and dress, 
but with honest, good-humoared faces. They 
are talking in very low tones, quite unlike 
their usual strident speech. Now and again 
one reads hesitatingly from a sorap of 
newspaper he holds; he is but a poor scholar. 
still bis companion regards his learning as 
little short of marvellous. 

Presently a woman looks ont of the cabin; 
but for her long unkempt bair, one might be 
exoused for not guessing her sex at a glance. 

“ Whist!” she says, lifting a warning finger, 
“she's waking now, and it's my belief she'll 
wake in her senses, Be keerfal now, ye don’t 
disturb her, the pretty dear.” 

‘' All right Sal,’’ returns the scholar, ‘* thank 
our lucky stars, we'll get to Cambridge soon, 
and then we'll leave her wheer she can be 
better keered for than ‘ere. I say missua I'm 
‘most starvin.” 

“T'll get ye yer dinner now, on'y yer must 
have patience,” and as she dissappears he 
spells slowly through his paper; all at once he 
exolaims,— 

‘* Now do ’ee listen to this ‘ere, Ben ; strikes 
me we've found the gal wot's wanted,” and he 
reada laboriously the account of Daphne's dis- 
appearance, George’s arrest and committal 
tor trial; his companion listening with open 
month, until his voice ceases, then he says,— 

“It wornt far from Olapgates we picked up 
t'wench; there ain’s no manner o’ doubt this 
’‘an’s her,” with which lucid speech he sub- 
sides into silence; but the other man rising, 
calle softly, -— 

‘Sall Bal!” 

‘* Oh, drat it,” replies the woman, ‘do ‘ee 
want 't steak barnt to ashes, Abel! I can't 
do two things t' once, more’n you can 
yerselves. Men folks is so unreasonable." 

“I ’ont keep yer as minnit; I want to 
know what them letters is on the gal’s 
clothes.” 





aT I 


‘Why D and B to be sure; didn’t yer tell 
me so yerself? ”’ 

‘‘Then it’s her!" ories Abel, bringing his 
hand down forcibly upon his knee; ‘wots D 
for if it don't stan' for Dappe—queer name 
for s gal—and wots B if is don’t mean Brud- 
nell?” and he thereupon reads out the 
newspaper report once more, ‘' Sal” listening 
with her hands on her hips, and quite forget- 
fal that below the steak ie burning horribly. 

“Well,” she says, at the end of the 
paragraph, what'll yer do now? yer don’s 
mean to say we're to give her up to them as 
couldn't take keer of her?” 

“No, bat we'll leave her at the ‘orspital ; 
she'll get as right as a trivet theer. And now 
Bal, lets hev dinner, then we'll talk things over 
quiet-like ; there ain't no callfor hurry as I 
knows on," 

Itis evening when they reach Cambridge, 
and too late to do =e in Daphne's be- 
half. The men sit talking in the stern of the 
lighter, and all about them is a deep hash. 
The river, reflecting the stars in its placid 
depths, lies stretched before them ; the bend- 
ing willows cast quaint shadows across it, and 
in the distance stands the old grey ohuroh of 
Chesterton, but its belle are quiet now; and 
before them lies the town with its spires and 
towers, its grand historic buildings. 

“Tt ain't a bad place for a feller to rest at, 
is is?” remarks Ben, meditatively, ‘I don’s 
say but wot it wants a bit more loife, but it's 
& purty place.” 

** Abel !”” 

It is the woman who speaks now. 

‘She's woke up as sensible as you or me, 
an’ she’s give me her name, and asked me to 
send for her folks. Shesaye they must come 
*s once, or miechief ll be doce. Oan’t one on 
yer go down to the Telegraph Office and send 
eff this message she’s writ?” 

“Yes, Vil goo,” says Abe!, spelling out 
Daphne's meseage after enormous pain. “I 
am at Cambridge; come to me, I am too ill 
to travel yet.” 

“* How long do yer stay?” asks the woman 
of her husband as he prepares to go on his 
errand,—“‘long enow for her frien’s ter 
come?" . d 

‘Yes, we shan't git way fer a couple o 

r} ” 


‘‘Then we ‘ont ssy no more about the 
’orspital ; it miedoubts me the lady wouldn’s 
thank us fer eendin’ her theer, and here she 
stops till her folks come.” 2 ‘ 

‘I shall go with you,” says Mab resolutely, 
as the Colonel prepares for hia journey. 
“Until I have seen Daphne with my own 
eyes, and heard her ak, I will not believe 
she yet lives, Aunt Heler, we shall not be 
long away, and in the meantime keep our 
errand a complete secret,” 

“You don’t seem to think what farther 
incarceration means to Seaborne,” says the 
Colonel, sullenly. 

“Yes Ido, but I’m not going to pity him 
until Iam sure he deserves pity. It may be 
this is only a bogus telegram, sent by some 
friend of his,” this with a sharp glance at 
Jerome, ‘so I will get to the bottom of the 
affair before I give expression to my feel- 


“ Daphne, darling, you oan tell us all about 
it om Oh! I have had such a dreadfal 
time; and when I saw your locket in George 
Seaborne’s possession, I knew he, and he 
alone, could be the guilty man.” 

George!" echoes Daphne, faintly. ‘ Ob, 
Mab, what do you mean?’ 

“I mean that he is lying at Cherryton, 
charged with wilfal murder.” 

The siok girl lifts herself on her elbow. 

“I¢ was not George at all. I—ob, Mab! 
Mab! that poor fellow! No, on the day I 
disappeared I never saw him. I was walking 
by the river, and dreaming of Leonard, when 
@ man sprang out of the bushes close by, and 
demanded money. I had only sixpence in 


o * * * 


my pocket, and feeling afraid of the tramp, I 
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tendered him that. He swore at me dread- 
fully, and asked for more; he would not 
believe me when I said it was all I possessed 
—there was no one near—he caught me by 
the arm, ‘If you ain’t got money,’ he said, 
‘you've got money's worth,’ and he tore my 
brooch from my throat. I screamed out, but 
there was no one to hear me, and as he snatched 
at my chain, he dealt me a blow which sent 
me into the river. Beyond this I kaow 
nothing. And now, Mab, my dear Mab, 
you must do one thing for my sake—you 
must go back to Cherryton at once, and see 
George. You must get his release, because it 
will be days before I can travel, and he has 
suffered too much already for my sake. You 
are tired, I know, but you will not mind work 
that is done for me; and quite early to. 
morrow morning you will see poor George, 
and tell him how grieved I am he sho 
suffer so cruelly for my sake.’’ 

‘An’ you'll please to keep quiet, mies,” 
says & Voice at the cabin door; ‘you've 

ked enow for once, and I ’ont let yer sister 
stay wi’ yer nolonger. Here's yer physio, an’ 
by-and-by I'll bring yer dinner in. Lor, 
miss," to Mab, ‘she looks a mort better 
a’ready.” 

st her will, Mab travela homewards., 
She is very-loth to leave this dear sister, even 
to do justice to George; but, before she goes, 
she has a guiet talk with Abel and Sal, in 
which she implores them to keep Colonel 
Jerome as much as possible from Daphne; 
explaining in what relationship he stands to 
her, and giving them a very good inkling of 
his arbitrary treatment. 

* Sare,” says the woman, “ the cabin ain't 
big enow for the likes o’ him—he’'ll hev to 
stay outside, I'm a reckonin’.” 

Bat, Abel, with clenched fists, remarks 

**Don’t yer hey nary a fear; your sister’s 
as safe as eggs along o' us. And if Mr. Biff 
an’ Starch tries bossin’ this ‘ere show, there's 
allus the river handy for a bath.” 

Thanking them both heartily for their 
kindness to Daphne, and forcing a few gold 
coins into the woman's reluctant palm, Mab 
starts for Ciapgates. And in the morning 

d, such a happy transformed Leonard, 
accompanies her to Cherryton Gaol. 

Batshe goes alone into George's cell, and 
the change in‘him shocks her. He does not 
lift his head as the heavy foor is swung 
open, and only when he caictes the faint 
rustle of her robes, the delicate odour whieh 
exhales from them, does he lift his face from 
his hands; then he starts up with a wild 
ory,— 

**You—you! What farther evidence against 
me can you bring? Why do you come to 
exalt over my misery. Have you no heart? 
Are you all resolved to drive me mad?” 

His ruddy face hag grown white, the checks 
have fallen in, and he is cruelly aged. Now 
that she knows her dear sister is safe, that he 
has never lifted his hand against her, Mab is 
very, very pitifal. She runs to him, her 
beantifal eyes fall of tears. 

‘George! George! can you bear to hear 
good news? It is not often joy kills, and I 
bring happiness and release to you. The 
truth is known at last, your innocence 
establiehed, and Daphne, weak and ill—but 
no longer in danger—is restored to us. She 
sends me to you with a message. Oh! 
he is fainting! George— poor George! 
please, please speak to me; say you forgive 
me for my foul suspicion—things were 80 
black against you.” 

_The sunken eyes open upon her fair, sweet, 
pitifal face. There are tears upon her cheeks, 
and the small hands, which go out to meet 
his, are very tremulous. 

“T can’t atone to you even a little,” says 
the quivering voice, ‘‘I was so ready to 

eve ill of you; and I loved her so dearly.” 

She is kneeling by him now, her upturned 
face instinct with emotion ; and she falters,— 

‘*T heard so much that passed between you 
and the Pope, thas I was ready to believe 





both of you guilty of any enormity. Oh! 
George, forgive me! And since you have 
been here, Leonard has fuand out the reason 
for the Pope's attitude towards you. He has 
been robbing us awfully, and hoped, by giving 
Daphne to you, he would hide his evil deeds 
—and how immaculate we all thought him !"” 
with a faint return of her old mischief. 
** Remember, Aunt Helen is to know nothing 
of this, beoause His Holiness is her brother ; 
and, if you please, I will atay here until your 
release, which will soon come, and then we 
will walk home together, if you are strong 
enough, you poor man. George, you do for- 
give me?” 

And he, being always weak, but more go 
now than ever, droops his head upon her 
shoulder, sobbing like a weary child; but 
Mab is not impatient with him now. Rather, 
this paroxysm over, she puts one slender arm 
about his neck, she has known him from her 
childhood, and kissing his wasted oheek, 
says, gently,— 

* You will be better now, dear boy—tears 
bring such a relief with them, and oh! you 
have had such a terrible time. Now let me 
make you smart. I don't intend to be 
ashamed of my cavalier.’’ 

He takes her little hands in hie. 

‘* Mab! Mab! I don’t wonder you suspected 
me! I have been a cowardly, dishonourable 
fool; but it is such a joy to know she is alive, 
that I oare for very little else, and I swear I 
won't molest her any more. I loved her—I 
love her—more tban I ever can love any other 
woman; bat Leonard Wilton is a better man 
than I, so I — good-bye to my dream. Fur 


the rest—for the reat, Mab—be my friend." 
‘6 With all my hears,” 
* * * . 7 


The lighter retarns to Lynn, on its way 
leaving Daphne, still very pale and weak, at 
her own home; and there she is met by her 
lover and Aant Helen, kissed and wept over, 
borne in triamph to Szbastopol House, where 
the Colonel somewhat shamefacedly meeta 
her. Next comes George, almost as pale as 
she, and not a word can he gay at first; only 
when the sweet voice murmurs again and 
again, ‘‘I am eo sorry, 30 sorry !"’ does speech 
come to him, 

‘* You've little need to be, Daphne. There 
was often murder in my heart when I thought 
how you would have none of me, and that 
Leonard Wilton would call you wife. Bat 
those dreadfal days in prison showed me all 
the truth. I know now I never could have 
made you happy. I see my own poverty of 
spirit, and so, dear, I will try to acoept my 
fate as a man should do. And no one, 
Daphne, will rejoice more in your happiness 
than I shall.” 

‘IT am sure of that,’’ gently; ‘and, George, 
I shall never feel I can de enough to atone to 
you for all this wretched time. I shadder 
when I think what might have befallen you 
if I had never recovered sofficiently to tell my 
story. Oh! you cannot guess what a terrible 
shock i¢ was to me when I heard that you 
were arrested for my murder—poor, innocent 
George!” 

“Say no more about it, Not for my sake 
shall you distress yourself,” 


- a * a 


In due time Leonard and Daphne are mar. 
ried, the Colonel raising no further objection 
to the union; in fact, in these days he is very 
humble, for certain little pecoadilloes of his 
have come to light, and he fiads that in his 
oase silence is golden. Aunt Helen never 
knows the truth, and is filled with wonder 
when he consents to Mab’s request that they 
two shall live wholly by themselves. He is 
even very gracious at the wedding feast, 
where Mab, the prettiest bridesmaid imagin- 
able, walks with George Seaborne, who turns 
an exceedingly cold shoulder to his one time 
guide, philosopher and friend. All his life 
through the gallant Colonel has felé that 
discretion is the better part of valour. 





Later on—much later—George Seaborne 
marries a pretty branette; a olever, lovab | 
little woman, who, knowing all her husband's 
weaknesses, still does not despise him, who 
manages his estate in a way calonlated to 
excite the admiration of all who know her, 
and Mrs. Leonard Wilton is her chiefest 
friend. 

There are little children at the Manor now, 
and ery is a happy man. He talke very 
loudly of his skill in working the estate, and 
does not even guess, so clever is Mrs, George, 
that he is bat a cypher upon it. 

Aunt Helen resides now with her son and 
Daphne—a happy, indulgent worshippiog 
grandmother. And Mab—bright-faced, laugh- 
ing Mab !—well, she lies all alone in the little 
churchyard. She died in the flower of her 
youth and beauty before twenty years had 
passed over her head, and just on the eve of 
marriage with one who loved her beyond all 
else the earth could give, who for her sake 
will go lonely all hia weary life. 

There is a little Mab in Daphne's home. 
She has her aunt's beauty, her aunt’s saucy, 
merry ways, and perhaps, unconsciously, the 
parents love her best of all the small tribe 
gathered about them, 

Abel and his spouse have lighters of their 
own now, thanks to the gratitude of the 
“rising editor” and his wife; and they are 
never weary of telling the story of the young 
lady they so providentially resoued from a 
watery grave. 

(THE END.] 








PRETTY PENELOPE. 


a 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Penexore did not devote much thought to 
her future. She realised in that dim, heavy 
way that had hang about her brain throvgh 
the last sorrowfal weeks, that a great change 
stretched before, that she must leave the low- 
roofed home with its pretty gabled windows 
and quaint corners; she must tarn her back 
on the place where she had danced and sung 
away her early childhood's days, and where 
she had offered up, later, the deepest sacrifice 
of a daughter's love and devotion, 

If Penelope had any distinct feeling at all 
in conjanction with thia knowledge, it was 
one of faint pleasore and relief. 

The little house was no longer what it had 
been in her eyes, and inher affection, It was 
associated for ever now with the memory of 
one of the worst times—the darkest hours 
that could o’ershadow a human soul. 

So long as her mother lay in the house it 
was still a home to Penelope, even though she 
knew that mother would never look at her 
again out of her wistfal, loving eyes—would 
never speak her gratitude and tender worda 
to hes “baby.” 

The girl's absolute quiescence to the terrible 
loss she had sustained, troubled Dr. Weatall 
not a little. He thought he knew Penelope's 
character through and through, yet at every 
turn she developed some new trait which put 
her, if possible, still higher in the old doctor’s 
estimation. 

It was hard for him, all the same, to recon- 
cile this pale, grave, subdued woman with 
the laughing, impertinent, pretty Penelope he 
had known go well from ber birth. 

Aftez the faneral, he carried the girl back 
with him to his hoaee in the village. 

** Bhe can’t remain at the cottage until she 
determines what she is going to do—she must 
be with me,’’ he said to Denis, whose sudden 
and unexpected arrival at Latimar Court to 
attend the faneral had given rise to much 
comment of a warmly, appreciative kind. 

Denia was silent, 

What could he say? What right had he 
to step forward and take place in any dis- 
cussion concerning Penelope or her fature? 
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Alshough she was the very mainsprivg of his | Dr, Westall, however, was quite prepared to 


existence, the heart of his heart, he, out of al! 
jhe world, must be silent. 


, mcet with 


resistance from Penelope on this 
point, and ke found he was right to be so pre- 


How he yearned at this moment to be able pared, 


to stand before her, to etretch ont his arms, 


end fold her away from all harsh winds and | 


dark olouds. 

The knowledge of his bonda broke npon him 
with sppsilixng force in this time. It twas 
sogaieh to know that he muat do notbing, 
must atand on ons aide, muat never minister 
to this poor, forlozn chil@, thia wan, sad like. 
nese of the Penelope he bad loved so suddenly 
and ao deeply in the Angust Cays by the eca 

He did everything poseible to him, In 
every Gelicate thought he tried to surround 
the gizl with oorfort in thia dark hovr, 

He did not see her, she wonld gee no ane 
but Dr. Weatall ; and ahe had uc idea that the 
tack of arranging all the gruesome detaila of 
tha fowera!l. The hundred-and.one small, yet 
nececsary thing: that crop ap in such a time 
were one and all manipulated by Denis. 

Se heard, of courte, feom Dr, Wertall, that 
he bad ocme #o pay the last respects to a 
woman he had loved very Ceacly, and she was 
gresefal to him. 

The dead woman bad been £0 fond of Denis; 
this tribase of his respect and love waa what 
waa cniy due unter the circumstances of 
their old friendehip, and yet, paradoxically, 
under the circumstances of the moment, it 
was something that might perhaps not have 
been expected, 

It was through the deotor that Denla Jearn| 
ail Penelope's wishes. He telegraphed to 
Lucie according to the girl's desire, eujreating 
her sister not to think of returning home. 

Why should Lecie some 2?" she said, one 
Gay to Dr, Westall. “She can do no good. 
Bho will only scffer terribly when she 
rciurns. and finds no mother to welcome her 
bere. Poor Lusie! her happiness with Walter 
was a long time comirg. I don't waut to 
break it jaet at the beginning.” 

‘‘ Bot she mas have sorrow, my dear; by 
this time ashe knows her logs, and---—"’ 

‘' Yeo," Penelope answered, quietly, © hat 
she ie far away. She is in etrange lands. She 
iz moviug about. The zorrow will live with 
Lucie, a8 it will live with me, sl! onr lives, 
bust it wilimos be ao Ceep and serribleas if she 
returned now to fad-———" 

Penelope aouid not finiah, 

De. Westall gozed at she girl for a moment 
cr so from under his shaggy eyebrows. 

It was two days stter she faneral, Denis 
was still at Latimar Court. He sonnd he had 
been lefs exeontor of Mr. Desborongh’s 
modest will, and he made that his excuse for 
remaining away from Mercia a Hétle longer. 
There was abaolotely nothing for him 
to co except fo convey fo the lawyer that 
he was ready atany and all simes to do all 
that wae required of hiro in conjnnotion wish 
éhie will. 

Bat Denia conld noé go untilhe had satisfied 
himself a little about Penelope's fatare ; aud 
in & round-abont way this desire on the young 
koan’s part communiosted itself to Dr. 
Vestall’s intelligenor, and gave him some 
food for thought 

He, too, was anxious #o see the girl gattled 
in geome way. He hada great longing to whisk 
her cf with himself to the sea even for a 
voyage, anywhere to escape the sad memozies 
of ths past weeks. This, however, wae impossi 
ble, bie duties would chain him to his home 
for many & month, and the idea had to ba 
&bandoned accordingly. 

He hoped that he might perensde the girl 
to remain with him for a little while, althor gh 
bs would have preferred her to have gone away 
from BSievenstone, Still he was rotat all 
patisfied with her healoh or with her men‘al 
condition, and ke would have liked to bhava 
kept ber ander hic eyes for awhile, and 
minigtered to the best of hia power to her 


tired young frame nursing her till he had 
brought back the bloom of life's springtime to 
hex checks, amd the light to her weary 
cyee. 
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| ssid, determinedly. 


“ No, dear De. Westall, I cannot stay with 
you. Doen't—don’t think me ungrateful or 
anking, but oh! I muat go right away. I want 
to be away,” Penelope had eaid to him when 
he propoeed this plan, 

Dr. Weatall was thinking of .it now ag he 
sat watching her move to and fro in his old- 
fashioned drawing-room. 

‘' Then," he said, at length, “if yeu won't 
bring Lucie home I suppose you wiil go to 

er?” : 

Penelope shook her head. 

‘* No,” she answered, “no, I shall not.” 

"You mean to go to your aunt, Mrs. Rooa- 
dale, perbape?” 

Dr. Weetall eaid this with asmile. He 
knew a goed deal about Mre. Roohdale, and 
he hed not much opinion of her, nor, must it 
be said, of her daughter either, though in the 
case of Marcia it was purély and simply a 
naturel feeling of objestion in the doctor's 
mind, ag he had hed noexperience of knowing 
mnuoh about Denis Latimar’s young wife, 

Penelope emiled baokathim. A faint, very 
faint shadow of her usual smile, 

‘*Now, Uncle George,” she said, calling 
him by a pet name she had given bim in her 
baby days, “you are talking nontenge,' and 
you know it. No, I shall leave there to- 
morrow or next day, and I shall go'¢o Unole 
Deeborongh ; be expects me.” 

Dr. Westall looked at her ebarply. 

‘‘Now—you ‘are talking nonecnve, ‘niece 
Penelope,” he said. “Go to live with olf 
Har.wick Desborongh! Why, my ohild, you 
will die ins month, You don’t know what 
you are doing!” 

“TI think I do,” Penelope said, falling for 
the moment, to Dr. Westall's great delight, 
into her old sharp manner. “I know Unaole 
Desboroogh is not what might be called a 
rice man exactly; but—well, he cffers mea 
home, and he was my father’s brother ; and— 
anc he haé@ a deep respect for my motker.’ 

Dr. Westall gave s grunt. 

‘He has a fanny way of hiding his feelings. 
Then a more Gisagreeable, unpreponzersing, 
riiserly old ourmudgeon——" 

*t Now—now,” Penelope said, with a little 
langh that died away immediately. ‘' You 
sre only jesions, Unole George Weatull, and 
fo you heap abnse on a most inntoent and 
oneffending creature." 

Dr. Wenstall chuckled an instant at this 
description cf a man about whom there could 
erarcely be two opinions, He grew grave, 
however, the next_ moment, 

* Penelope,” he said, almost tenderly, “I 
don’t like this arrangement, I don’t, really. 
You will be very miserable, I am afraid, my 
child. It is not the life for yon—for any 
young oreatnre. You don't know your uncle. 
Ido. I bad occasion to see him on your dear 
mother's account geveral times jnsh after your 
father’c death. It ig many years ego cow, 
bus I bave a very vivid recollection of Mr. 
Hartwick Desborough, and it is not a pleasant 
one.” 

“T am not looking for s pleasant com- 
panion, I am looking for a home,"’ Penelope 
aaid, gently. 

De. Westall put his hand on her shoulder. 

‘* Then you have not far to look, listle one,”’ 
he said, affectionately. ‘Here ia your home, 
and hers '’—tapping himeeif .on the chest— 
‘ie an exceedingly pleasant compsenion. Why 
not stay here, Pen, at least, until Lucie comes 
back? She will, Il. know, insiat on your going 
to live with her then, bat untii thon ’ 

‘I shall never live with Lasie,’’ Penelope 
‘Mother always ssid 





iba’ it waa & mistake for married people ever 
to have anyone else to live with them, and 
bevides’'—Penelope paused jaat a litsis— 
‘‘alihough I like Walter—I am sure, quite 
sare, I should not like him loag if I ware 
to live in his house, 


We always quarrel, 








you know, and poor Lucie would be.torn in 
two.” 

Then why not stay withms?” 

Penelope took the big, clever hand in hers 
and fondied it for a moment in silence, 

“Don’t sek me again, Unole George,” she 
said, in a low voice when she spoke. “ You— 
you tempt me, and I minat not be tempted. I 
must go away from here. I—I shall pever 
be able #0 get better. - I shall mevar be.able to 
face life it I stay on here. Oh! I could not 
Go it. I must not!" 

Dr. Westall knitted his brows. Why was 
it that in this moment a thonght of Denia 
Latimar fisshed across his mind? It was 
& Strange thought, and it did not last long, 
bat all the same as the doctor «poke nt 4 
in & Vague, uncertain way he seemed to 
feel there was a link between this girl and 
Denis, a link thet was at the same time a 
separation tousted with infinite sorrew, 
definite, absolute, and severe. 

He urged her no more, 

‘You shall do jast as you like,’’ he-gaid. 
“ After all, what you #ay is right. He ds your 
father’s brother ; he offera you a homeand pro- 
tection. It is a move that will meet with the 
world’s approbation, and," the dootorwaid thia 
last with keen satisfaction, “and as you have a 
little money of your own, I ehall at least have 
the comfort of knowing you can't die of 
absolute starvation |” 

That right Dz. Weatall went up to Latimar 
Oourt to.dine. The house wassl! muffl:d up 
and shrouded until the auspicious mamens 
when its new miztresa wonld cross.its-thregh- 
old. Bat in the small room where dinner 
was laid is was bright and cosy, and had shat 
pleasant, companionable air that.somehow or 
other is always.to be fonnd in a bachelor 
apartment. Dinner was well over and cigars 
were being discussed before Denis learnt ths 
news he Jonged and dreaded to.hear, 

Dr. Weatall announced Penelope's deter- 
mination and early departure in hia usual 
rough, short way, bn’ he watched the hand. 
aome young man opposite very keenly while 
he spoke, and as he aaw the Jook: that flashed 
into Denis Latimar’s eyes as Penelope's name 
was mentioned, the geod old dooter felt some- 
thing like a tinge of pain and gegret shoct 
throagh him. 

‘Bita she wind im that quarter,” he aaid 
to himself. “ What » fanny world it is, and 
what a tang!« it all ia!—it never entered my 
mind; but then [ have always thoughs of 
Panelops. as 4 baby. I forget she is growing 
up, and lam aptéo forget her beauty —there 
ia something wrong here too, I oan feel.it.and 
see it. What has happened? Why @idn’t 
they maks a match of it? My little, girl 
would have besn @ proper succsasor to his 
mother.” 

Dr. Weatall sipped his wine and smoked bia 
cigar, while he talked ever looal matters with 
Denis. As he drove home she good-hearted 
man was conscious of a return of that pain 
and regret in his thoughts. 

‘* Nos the look on hia face of a happy man, 
or of the look of a man who hag just married 
the love of hia heart. I hope to Heaven 
Devis Latimar has not made a grant mistake ; 
bat I fear it samehow—yes, I fear is—and, 
now, I think the sooner my little Penelope 
goea sway from here the better for all goa- 
cersed,"’ 

Which showed an smonnt of discernment 
and quickness of sympathy in Dz. Westall 
that might have belonged to a woman insteai 
of to a. man grown grey in his profession, and 
credited with no belief in romance nor 
patience with the softer shades .of life's 
hiatory. 


OHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue morning dawned that was to ste fhe 
departare cf Penelope Desborongh from she 
bome of her childhood for ever. Her boxes 
and all her belongings were ready packed. 
Everything had been stowed away by Kate, 
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who, to her own Celight and Penelope's 
pleasare, was permitted by Mr. Desborough 
#0 accompany her young mistress to her new 
home, 

The farnitare of Laburnum Cottage, which 
had been bequeathed by her mother to Lucie, 
was left there until orders were reccived from 
abroad concerning it. Penelope only carried 
away with her some few cherished ornaments, 
things she had seen ever sincs she could 
remember to have sean at all—a few pictures, 
some odds and ends of china. The small col- 
lection of jawellery had been divided between 
Luoie and herself, bat until her sister re- 
turned, Penelope tock charge of itall. She 
also came into’ possession through her 
mother’s death of the legacy Madam Latimar 
had left her, 

Penelope's eyes were dim through the 
luxury of tears, as a relisfihad been absolutely 
denied her, a3 she looked -over ber little 
property. 

Bhe did not realise at this moment the 
valae of the jewels she had received from 
Denise's mother, but their beauty appealed-to 
her; there were some exqvisite pestis and 
some diamonds. She put one of the latter 
ornaments round her throat. It was’a ‘small 
heart encrasted with diamonds containing to 
pictares, ene of Madame Latimar, taken years 
gone by, and one of a lovely boy child, that 
gave forth eveo then the noble lines, ‘the 
sweet look in the eyes, the brave, honest 
character which was engraven on the face of 
Denis Latimar grown to manhood, and 
cherished in the giri’s heart as the best and 
highest of all her earthly posseseions. 

This little heart,and an old, curious risg 
that had always flashed on her mother's white 
hand, were the only things thai Penelope took 
from her jewel case. The rest she locked 
away and sealed up at Dr. Wesiall’s inatiga- 
tion, and sent to be kept atthe bank where hor 
modest account was deposited, and where the 
silver and lace she inherited from Madam 
Latimar was also stored, 

“TI feel quite rich,’ P ope had said to 
her one friend, aa she les him arrangs all 


She smiled as she spoke, that faint, shadowy 
smile-that was-as-sad ae tears. 

‘You are rich in yourself,’’ Dr. Weatall 
anewered, groffly, And indeed the .giri’s 
beauty wasalmost startling at this time. 

She had recovered a little from the‘ close 
confinement of the sick room, the ceaseless 
anxiety, the anguish of watching and waiting 
were over. The aadness that remained, the 
grave, thoughtfal air gave a newlook to the 
young face—a new depth to the: heavenly biue 
eyes. 

Aa a laughing child Penelope had been 
unusually pretty ; as &® woman, full of nameless 
little graces of a eabsle auggestion of a nature 
Strong, pure, fresh, vivid—of s woman who 
sould love with an endurance strong as death— 
she was unusually beautifal. 

De, Westall bad an uneasy thought-for her 
future. Mach as he admired her in her new 
garb, he found himself wishing many times 
that she could have remained the child she 
had been—the gunny, merry will ’o the wiep, 
without a suspicion of cloudy skys, or & know- 
ledge of human saffering. 

Not knowing what bad hepponed, the old 
dootor found himeelf, against himseil, judging 
Denis Latimara little harshly in connection 
with Penelope, 

He did not know if there had been wrong 
or only folly, but that there had been some. 
thing, he was convinced; and as he realised 
what that. something meant to Penelope and 
her future -life, he was inclined tobe both 
@ngry and upjast. 

There wav nothing to be done, however, 
and Penelope was happily in absolute ignor. 
ance that Dr. Westall knew saything at all 
about the matter. 

She was cocupied in defending her fuiure 
guardian from her ‘' Uncle George’a”’ atiacks, 

A letter had come to Penélope, folicwing 
her acceptance of Mr. Desborough’s offer—a 





letter written on odds and ends of paper, the 
back of her own envelopes, and the reverze side 
of old letters—conveying, in a cramped hand, 
the intelligence that Mr. Desborough wovid 
expect his miece at such-and-such an hour, 
that dhe-was to travel third olass, and by no 
mesns-to- give the cabman who conveyed her- 
self‘and her bozes from the station to the 
honge more than cighteenpence, Mr. Das- 
borough farther observed that he should 
expect ‘His niece to pay Bim board wages for 
the sustenance of the #eevant.maid she was 
bringing with her;*and be begged to impress 
upon Penelope that,adugh he offered her a 
home and protection, he was by no means p7e- 
pared to give her luxuries, 

, This letter lashed Dr. Westall toypozitive 
ary. 

“The mean hound!” he cried, soattering 
broadcast the disconnected portions of Mr, 
Desborough’s letter. ‘' ‘Pon my soul, Penelepe, 
I don't think I can let you go—Idon't think 
Ican. He means to starve you—the old 
beast! I should jast like to give him some 
luxuries! Now, look here, child, give me 
your solemn protise, if you can't endure the 
lite there, you will come back tome. Promise’ 
me, Penelope, or else, by Heaven, I -won't-let 
you go!" 

Penelope promised gently. She was more 
than touched by bis love and kindnews; ‘brit, 
at the sane tims, she was by mo meanrep-' 

prospect of the life thatwwaited 


She hada keen eppreciation of humotrand 
admiration fer ® strong character, and'there 
was something ‘about this curione ‘old mcle. 
of hers that roused*her interest in a way very 
few other things ‘eonld have dome -ws ‘this 
partionlar orisis of her career. 

Bseides, she was young, and youth is always 
more or less adventurous. If there were 
Gifficulties ahead, Penelope had a feoling 
almost of pleasure in the thonght—it would 
be like breasting a new sea; and anyihing 
that would drive away memory, if even for a 
moment, wae almost pricelese in her eases. 

Oa the morning 6f the day she was to.go, 
Penelope dressed early ; and atser+he floctor 
had started on his rounda, she wailed by buok 
~ down to her old home, to take farewsil 
0 ie 

She walked with a stick yet, for althonzh 
De. Westall's pragnesiieation of perpetual 
lameness-had not been folfilled, her ankle was 
far from strong, and gave her much pain-at 
ticoes, 

Bhe walked slowly,and did not Ieok about 
her math; she had a mervons desire to: avoid 
all ingtiries and discussions about herself, 

As she approached the old house, Penelope 
felt a thrcb of acute anguish ; she realined at 
this moment all that lay in her departare. 

She paueed her way through the garden 
aud under the evergreens, and sank at last 
on a wooden seat in an old summer-honee, 
where she remembered she had been won't to 
hold her doll’s tea parties, and bave other 
grand ceremonials, She sat with her elbows 
planted on the table, and her obin in the 
hollow of her twohands. I+ wasa cold, bright 
day, with a touch of frost in the air. She 
tossed off her Black hat, and fixed her eyes on 
the house that looked desoiate, 20 dead ,as it 
— with its shrouded windows and clozed 

ord. 

Shedid not feel the cold, Tae icy band in 
her heart was t0o bitter in ite intendiiy. Hoe 
had teen there for nearly baif an hour when she 
heard aslight sound on the path, and turning, 
saw Kate ranning towards her with # letter 
in ber hand, 

Kato was well aconetomed by this time. to 
her young mistress's. beanty, bat even she was 
struok ‘with new admiration as she came 
towards her, 

‘‘ Her eyes léok like two great big violet 
siars,”’ the gielcaid, to-hereelf, ‘‘My !"how 
pretty she do grow; bat how cold she must 
be!" and then Hate delivered her message. 
“ Pleags, Miss Penelope, I’ve made so hold as 
to run after you, ‘oca I thought as you ongh$ to 





have thia letter, It come jast as you atarted, 
and it says, ‘suswer,’ yon sea. miss; s92——” 

“You wera qaite right, Kave,"’ Penelops 
put out her hand and took ths Jester, She 
frowned as she saw the writing, 

Ta was from Harold De Barga. Sie could 
nos know for oeriaia, bus she feared its con- 
tents, 

‘TI shall ba baok dirsotly, Kate,” tha said, 
leaving the lesier on the table. ‘ If there ig 
an answer I will send is, 

Kate tarned away, and then turned baok. 

* Bat, Mies Penelope, please won't you put 
your haton. You'll be 40 cold, miss, and you 
did ought to take oare of yourseif!”’ and then 
the little servant broke into tears, “Ob! dear 
Miss Penelope,” she said, with s pathos thas 
“was very sincere, ‘what do you think the 
dear mistress woald say if she could see you 
like thas——”’ 

Penelope's faca flashed crimson for an in- 
stant, and she bit her lip, 

**Don’s | don’t!’ she eaid, almoat sharp!y ; 
then, more gently, ‘'Go, Kate, I am comiug 
‘goon,”’ 

Kate turned and trotted away obsdiently. 


‘Bhe could not comprehend the method of 


Penelopa’s grief, bat she did not donbt is for 
‘e dingle instant, although to an uncultivated 
mind the girl's composure and coldness might 
*eavily have been wrongly construed. 

Left alone ag«in, Penslope passed cue hand 
‘over her hot eyor, and raffied her hair into 
(pretty confusion‘on her brow. She shui her 
‘heart resolutely to the anguish those few 
words of Kate's hsd stirred up.so completely, 
_ turned her attention to the letter before 
‘her. 

‘* Why doss ha write?” she said, a lisils 
impatiently. Shs opened the envelope, aud 
read through the pages of clear, nsaa writing. 

It was an offer of marriage, couched in tho 
most gentle, most courteous fashion. Yet, 
through it ail, Penelope's keen intelligence felt 
that each word had been written without 
hope, without confidence. 

The letter dispelled her memantary ouzer. 
It made her sorry. She liksd Harold Da 
Burgh fer sevoral reasons, but chicfly becsuzo 
he had been go full of thought and kind atter- 
tion to ber mother. 

She had never dresmed cf sny possibility 
of bia caring for hor ; and, indeed, after thas 
celebrated evening in the Jane, when Denis 
had found her co awkwardly placed, Peneleps 
had been unjaét enough to feel not only avery 
towards Mr. De Burgh, bat to dislike him in 
consequence. 

The truth of his feelings for her had some 
upon her with a shook the evening of her 
accident, when his anxiety had oavsed hia 
love to reveal itself in $wo or three stray 
ways, 

Afier that day Penelope had avoided the 
Reotor to the fall extent of her pawerg, «nd 
she had almost began to forget him, whea 
this lester came to her, and he asked her tobe 
hia wife. 

She put the letter down on the table, aud 
fell into her old position. 

After that one fecling cf regrat at being 
compelied to give pain to another, Penelope 
dismissed Harold De Bargh absolutely from 
her mind, 

She fell into » deep train of thoaghs, of 
what exact nature ij would have been hard to 
determine. Tho brain worked heavily, 
wearily, There was s dail, dead ache in her 
brows, as thongh # contestion of sheughs was 
pressing there. 

Bitting thus, she Crifted Into a sors of 
dream, and woke with a start a3 someone 
passed hurriedly wp the path and stvod before 
her. 

Ib was Denia. 

“TL kope you will forgive me,” he said, hur. 
riediy. ‘‘1 saw your maid outeide, she told 
me you wers here, I kyve come to speak to 

oa!” 
, Penelope dropped her arma on the table, 
and sat locking a: him, dazed, with that heavy, 
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[DENIS POUBED FORTH WOBDS OF CONTSITION—DEEP, EARNEST AND SINCERE !] 


weary look in the blue heavens of her eyes, 
that gave him such torture to see, 

“JI—I did not hear you come,” she said, 
confasedly. ‘I—I thick I must have been 
aileep!” 

Denis answered her hurriedly. 

** You should not sit here in this cold, Good 
Heavens! Penelope, you will kill yourself. It 
is freez'ng hard !"’ 

‘Is it ?'’ she passed her hand over her hair, 
arranging it mechanically. ‘I did not feel it; 
but then I like the cold,” 

She was hardly conscious of the position. 
For almost the first time bis near presence 
gave her no sensation either of joy or of trouble. 
She was mentally, as well as bodily, numbed 
by her long dream of thought, 

He stood before her, a tremor thrilling his 
tall, strong frame—a paszion of love, of anxiety, 
of despair filling his heart. 

“You are going away to-day?” he ssid, 
breaking the silence. 

She had her hand pressed to her brow, as 
though to still some pain, or to acsiet her to 
collect her ideas and thoughts. 

‘Yes, this afternoon. Have you come to 
wish me ‘good-bye,’ Danis. You are very 


Penelope's words ended abruptly. Some- 
thing seemed to break with a sudden sharp 
shock, dispersing the dream-cloud from her 
brain and eyes, and bringing her face to face 
with absolute facts. 

With a groan Denis had sat down opposite 
to her at the table, and had buried his face on 
his folded arms, 

It was the hour of hia weakness. He conld 
struggle and act no Jonger. 

Penelope's heart beat like a sledge hammer 
io her ears, 

‘** Denis ! Denis !'’ she oried, wildly, sharply, 
‘* what are you doing 7—what are you doing? 
—why are you here? You must go away at 
once—at once! Oh! Denis, do you hear me? 
you must go away!” 

She was trembling in every limb, like a tree 





shaken fariously at its roots. She was ashen 
white, her eyes almost black now in the in- 
tensity of horror—of auffering—of fear—that 
overwhelmed her. 

He lifted his face and looked at her. It 
was white as her own, and his lips were seb, 
his eyes dmg 

“Penelope, I will not go away. I will 
never go away from you! Do you under- 
stand you belong to me; and I am yours— 
you love me! You cannot deny it, and you 
know I love you better than my life! You 
did a wrong thing once Penelope—you acted a 
lie! Heaven knows why you did it; but you 
did do it, aad you might have wrecked my 
life; but you shall not wreok it altogether. 
You did wrong once; now I shall do wrong! 
Yes!" his voice growing hard as iron, with a 
deliberation that was not natural. ‘“ Yes, I 
know all you want to say. You will tell 
me I am a brute, that I am a blackguard, that 
another woman claims me. If you aay this 
Penelope, I shall anawer that it is you who 
bave made me this, you who have done all this. 
Now you see the result. You pushed me away 
from you, bat I have come back, and I have 
come toclaim you. Look me inthe eyes, and 
tell me you do not love me, Swear, here, in 
this most sacred spot, that you did not know 
my love, and——” 

Penelope was on her feet now, & bright spot 
of hectic colouring painted on her white cheeks, 
her eyes fixed with such a look as must have 

onised the man before her had the madness 
of despair and misery not have held him in 
bondage. 

She tried to speak twice—her lips refused 
their office. When her voice did come it was 
hollow—broken—so laden with shame and 
an that Denis gave an involuntary 
start. 

Could this be Penelope speaking ? 

‘*For all the wickedness I have done you 
I ask Heaven to forgive me,” she said, 
slowly, painfally. ‘' For all the wrong you 
would do now I will pray all my life long 








you may be forgiven—you may go content. 
Denis, if—if Ihave given you suffering what 
—what suffering have you not given me now? 
I——”’ She put her hands suddenly before her 
eyes, then to her throat, and then she gavea 
sharp cry. ‘Mosher! mother! save me! 
help me! Let me come to you, mother !"’ 

She staggered against the old wooden frame 
of the summer-house, and broke into such 
weeping as Denis had never heard in his 
life before. 

It took him ont of his madness immediately 
—a frenzy of shame, of sorrow at what he had 
done overwhelmed him. 

He knelt at her feet imploring forgive- 
ness. He touched her hand. She made no 
sigh. He poured forth words of contrition— 
deep, earnest, sincere, and, at last, when the 
first tempestof tears had died away she looked 
down at him. 

Her face was disfigured out of all beauty, 
her voice was husky and faint, her whole 
frame was shaking and trembling from the 
force of the nerve-storm that at last had 
broken upon her. 

“Go; I forgive you!’’ she murmured, 
brokenly. ‘I forgive you, Denis; but you 
must go, and you must never see me again! 
never! never!" 

He took her hand, not touching it with his 
lips, paused an instant; then, rising without 
another word, he turned and left her, 


(To be continued. ) 








Tue sunflower, besides being beautifal, is a 
very usefal plant. Great crops of sunflowers 
are raised in Rassia, and the flour made from 
the seeds is — 4 many dainty ae by 7 
peasantry. Bat the 8 are generally made 
into cake for cattle. A rich oil is extracted 
from the seeds, and it is —— superseding 
other vegetable oils on account of its agreeable 
flavour and nutritious qualities. A sunflower 
crop is worth about £4 an acre, 
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[DID CAPTAIN CHESHAM TELL YOU TO SAY THIS TO ME?"’ DOLORES ASEED, WITH PALE LIPS } 


BASIL’S BRIDE. 


I 
OHAPTER XIX, 
4 HOBRIBLE SUSPICION. 


Doxorrs disappeared through the door of 
the dressing-room, all unwitting of her 
identity having been discovered, while Basil 
lay perfectly still, his brain in a tumult at 
the strange ocourrence of which he had just 
been witness, 

What was the meaning of it? Why should 
his wife come seoretly to his rooms and tamper 
with the lemonade that she knew it was his 
custom to drink? What was the nature of 
the liquid she had — into it? 

He struck a light, and sat up in bed to 
examine the lemonade, and see if he could 
detect any foreign substance in it, No, it 
looked just the same ag uszal, neither clear 
nor opaque; but stay! surely there was a 
sediment at the bottom that ought not to be 
pr ! A very alight one it is true, but still 

sible. 

Basil put the glass carefully on one side, of 
course resolving not to touch its contents; 
then he fell to thinking again. Jarvia's story, 
which he had ridic earlicr in the evening, 
was now corroborated, and there was no doubt 
in his mind that the woman in the white 
= seen by the valet was none other than 

res. 


It followed, therefore, that this was not the 
firat time she had done this — indeed, it 
Was quite possible that this was her third or 
fourth visit, 

She had proceeded £0 quietly and with such 
method, that it was clear she bad her plan of 
action thoroughly sketched out beforehand. 

Poor Basil could make neither head nor tail 
of it; but through all his meditations ran an 
Uunconfessed horror. There was treachery in 
it somewhere, though whether it originated 
With Dolores or not it would bs hard to say. 





After turning every fact over in his mind 
again and again, he finally resolved to try and 
dismise it till the morning. 

Daylight is a $ unraveller of tangled 
skein, and what is at night the most gordian 
of knots, becomes the simplest problem in 
the world when the sunshine lights it up. 

So he olosed his eyes and tried to sleep, but 
the effort was vain. The old nauseating sick- 
ness returned, and though unaccompanied 
this time by faintness, it was nevertheless 
effectual in preventing any hope of slumber, 

Hot and cold by turns, feverish and then 
icy chill, he passed a night that was verily 
the most miserable he bad ever spent. 

Through it all, through the pain, the terror, 
the fearful presentiment evil he was 
haunted by the faces of Dolores and Lascelles 
—Dolores and Lascelles as he had seen them 
in the wood, with her hand raised to hia lips, 

Sometimes he fancied he grew delirious. 
Strange sights rose before his eyes, strange 
noises sounded in his ears. He was in peril— 
deadly peril. Enemies were seeking his life, 
They came after him like some vague horror, 
black veils over their faces, from which burn. 
ing eyes looked out ail aflame with deadly 
hatred. 

Would the morning never come? Would the 
terrible night endure for ever? Oh, how he 
blessed those first bars of cold grey light that 
slanted in through the drawn blinds—sweet 
harbingers of the daybreak. 

With them his awfal visions disappeared, 
but cold sweat still lay thick on his forehead. 
Hia heart was beating violently, his head 
ached, his respiration was laboured. In a 
word, there could be no doubt that he was 
very ill, 

* All the same, I think I'll try and get up,” 
he said to himeelf, when the litle clock on his 
mantelpiece chimed out seven silvery strokes. 
But when he essayed to rise he found himeelf 
suddenly weak. His strength had all departed 
from him, and he was well-nigh as helpless as 

& little child. 





With a groan he let his head fall back on 
the pillow sgain, and waited as patiently as 
he could till eight o'clock, when Jarvis would, 
no doubt, bring his shaving- water as usual, 

Panoctually as the clock struck Jarvis came 
in, but he nearly dropped the water as he saw 
his white-faced, hollow.eyed master. It was 
difficult to believe that a single night could 
make so much difference in any one, 

“I think I shall have to throw up the 
sponge at last, Jarvis,” Basil said, with a piti- 
ful smile, observing the valet’s consternation. 
“You can send for a doctor as soon as you 
like now.” 

‘*I have sent for one, sir,” returned the 
man. “I was so dissatisfied with your appear- 
ance last night that I determined to send for 
one on my own hook. So I made Triggs ride 
over to De. Blundell's after you were in bed, 
and ask him to come over first thing in the 
morning. I'm expecting him every minute.” 

Basil did not find fault with his servant's 
zeal, ag Jarvis half feared he would. True, 
he did not profess much faith in medicine, 
but perhaps the reason of hia scepticiam was 
to be found in the fact of his never having 
been ill! 

Tae valet bustled about, ‘‘ putting the room 
to rights,” as he phrased it, and was just 
about to cart the lemonade off downstairs 
when Basil stopped him. : 

“You can leave that here until after the 
doctor has been.” A 

“Bat won't you have some fresh, sir? 
This has been standing all night, and you 
haven't tasted a drop.” 

“I haven’s wanted it,” Basil answered, 
évasively, : 

“And you so feverish, too!" exclaimed 
the valet, in a voice of surpriee. ‘‘ Why, 
generally, you drink it to the very last drop. 
There hasn't been a drain to take down for 
the last week, I'm sure.” 

However Jarvis indulged this harmless fancy 
of hia master’s, and the glass of lemonade 
remained on the table in its old place. 
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Before nine o’clook the doctor arrived. 
He had nota particularly large practice, and 
the Cheshams, of Ohesham Royal, were hia 
‘“‘gwellest” patients. To oblige them, or any 
one connected with them he was réad 
enough to curtail hia breakfast, and hurry o: 
on & drive of a couple of miles, while the dew 
still lay thick and sparkling on the grass. 

He was a short, dark, military-looking 
man, with a heavy moustache, In point of 
fact he had been an army surgeon before ‘he 
—e married and sctiled down'in W—— 
shire."’ 

He looked very grave as he #tood by the 
bedside, and felt Basil’s pulse, 

Jarvis, who was standing near, ‘breathless 
with apxiety and cnriosity, was bitterly dis- 
appoinied on baing requeated to ‘eétize; but 
there was nothing left for him ‘save obe. 
dience. 

‘Now I want you to tell mevyour symp- 
toms,” the doctor said, drawing up a chair, 
and fixing hiskeen eyes on the youug-officer's 
face. ‘Don't be afraid of taking’up my 
time, but jast deacribs to me whensand how 
your illness began, and exactly what your 
sensations were,”’ 

Basil obeyed, ‘as succinctly ashe could, and 
“the doctor listened very attentively while he 
was speaking. 

“ Your first attack took place on Tuesday. 
This is Friday, so°that makes it three days 
ago,’ he observed, checking off his statements 
on bis fingers. ‘‘ That attack was in the after- 
moon. The nextday you had another attack 
in the evening—a more severe one, was it 
not?” 

‘* Much more egevere.” 

* And your third one was last night, That 
was the worst of all, I take it?” 

** Yes,”’ 

“Now, I want you to try and remember 
} oe your diet has been during these Iasi few 

ays.” 

“My appetite has not been very good, and 
I have carefally avoided rich things, because 
I fancied I was a little bilions,” returned 


Basil ; and then he contrived to give the medii- | 


oal men a preity accnrate answer to his 
question, 

* Evidently it is nothieg ‘you ‘have ‘estexn,” 
‘wes Dr. Biandell’s comment. ‘ Now as to 
your drink?” 

_ * Olaret for the most pars, with an occa- 
sional soda and whisky.” 

‘* Neither of which ‘ooafd Go you any harm 
—taken in moderstion, of course,” atided the 
doctor, qaiokly, ‘‘You'have not been taking 
“= of any gore?” 

“ 0.” 


“ Noteven o sleeping-dranght 7” 

“Not even a sleeping draught, Bat why 
do you ask?” 

* Beoanse,” answered the medical man, 
quietly, ‘my diagnosia of your case leads me 
~ ae your symptoms are due tc poison- 

‘To poisoning!" Basil repeatad the words 
in blank horror, while oncs more c!6 drops of 
perspiration stood on his brow. His heart 
for ® minute ceased beating, then gave one 
great throb, and started off with such rapidity 
that he wae almost choked. “ To poisoning!” 
fhe said again, 

The doctor nodded, but did not speak. He 
‘was watobing his patient intently. 

‘* It is impossible!” exclaimed Basil, in a 
thick, hoarse voice, utterly unlike his own, 
‘‘ Usterly impossible, I tell you !” 

“My dear sir,’ the dootor said, impas- 
Sively, “ if you had seen as much of the world 
ae I have you would not eay anything was 
impossible. The longer we live the more 
assured we become of that proverb which tells 
Us that the unexpected it is that happens. I 
don't wish to alarm you unnecessarily, but 
you asked mea plain qaestion, and I gave you 
& straightforward reply, Ever since I began 
practise I have made it ‘rale to be truthful 
and candid with my patients. Is does not 
always anewer in individnal cases, I cmfess, 
bot I thirkit paye in thelongran, In return 


- 


for my franknesa I sha!l expsot equal candour 
on your part,” 

Basil said nothing, but he had grown white 
— lips, as his companion was quick to 


“ Poisoned!” he muttered half to Jimeelf, 
aa "Oh, no, ro, I will not*bélieve 

t ” 

*"3t does not follow that you ‘have “been 
(poisoned purposely,” pnt in the doetor. ‘It 

quite on the cards that it may have been 
accidental.’’ 

-Batil looked at him so onriously that ike 
medical man's previous idea that he “was 
keeping something from bim-wasoorfirmed. 

**Ogptain Chesham,” he remem 
‘'T dave-not conceal from-you that-youare 
‘a ceritical condition. 1 won't ‘say “you -will 
‘mctually Gie, because Ibelicve that I shall be 
w@ble'to save you; anyhow, I'll do my level 
Sareer i to apadeed SS “you 

\ ume by ‘giving me r oon- 
‘fidenes. You need have no ‘fear‘thatitwill 
sates berrespected. For my ‘own sake, if ‘for 
‘nothing else, I  shoila never tetray my 
‘patients secrets, Bat iftthere ia ee, 
ee ee ee -oonnes- 

on 


‘tion with-your iiness that y veikept batk 
‘lL ieoplore you to our reticence. 
WwW be in a position to -give "me inodlou- 


lable if you ‘will ‘only be ‘open with mre.” 

No «man can remain quite unmoved when 

ithe-titk of death stares’*him in the face, 
‘Basil knew from the -physician’s tone that 
‘the G@read shadow was very near him, and he 
drew back fronrthe icy contact as poor hnman 
nature must ever Graw back, and this from 
no sense 6heowartice. 

Ones he had sought deatb, bat now that it 
seemed likely to claim him, all the warm young 
blood in his veins rose up in fiercs revolt; 
he would fight hard for his life. 

At the same time he must shisid ber who 
bore ‘his mame from every breath ofeuspicion. 

“Yon are right in believing I have kept 
something from you,” he said, at length, 
slowly and painfally; ‘“but whether it bas 
any Ultimate bearing on my illness I cannot 
be sure. However, that is a point you your- 
self can Getermine for me.” 

“T? ‘As how?” 

‘By taking ‘that glass of lemonade, and 
getting it analysed.” 
| _ The doctor flashed one swift glance at him, 
| then fook the lemonade to the window, and 
held it up to the light. 

‘' There is a slight sediment at the bottom,” 
he observed, returning to the bedside, ‘You 
helieve this drink to be drugged? ” 

‘‘No, ao! Ido nos believe it—I will not 
believe it!" Basil cried, vehemently, with a 
revalsion of feeling. ‘Throw it away—it 
contains nothing but sugar and lemon and 
water,” 

‘*We will prove that later on,” said the 
| other, coolly, placing the glass on a distant 

table, and well out of the patient's reach. ‘I 
will return in less than a couple of hours, 
| meanwhile I must give you an emetic which 
| you had better take at once. By the way, 
oan you trust your valet ?”’ 

* Implicitly.” 

* Ah, that is well, He has been with ycu 
some time?” 

‘Yes, and proved his devotion over and 
over again,” 

‘In that cane, I will give my instructions 
to ‘him, and you had better not let anyone 
else enter your room until I come back. 
Above all things, don’s eat or drink, or even 
smell anything while I am away.” 

Ill as he was, Basil could not forbear a 
smile at the last injunction. 

**Do you mean I mueé not even puta flower 
to my nose?” 

“TI do mean it.” 

** Bat surely no harm could come to me by 
merely smelling anything ?"’ 

‘T have not given my inatruotions without 
thought,” said the doctor, somewhat sternly, 
‘* Have you never heard of Lucrezia Borgia, 





or Madame de Brinvilliere—of death ensuing 









—_______] 
from the pressure of a poisoned ring on the 
finger, or through the raising of a medioated 
rose to the lips?” 

‘* Bat those were in the old days of cruelty 
and lawlessness. Sach things don’t occar in 
the nineteenth century." 

“The nineteenth century is as wicked as 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were, 
and while homan nature is human nature 
crime will flourish .in spite of advanced 
wivilization, and intellectual achievements,” 
vanewered the doctor, with some cysicism, and 
“mote bitterness; then, reiterating ‘hia oom- 
cmeanda,'he left the room, oarefully~élosing the 
“door behind him, had a hasty confab with 
cmerabty st a ting - esl + thle 
‘ ~shat eve’ y ‘out o a 
master's | + “Even if ‘ij is Lord 


“Oheshaan Limsilt |” he added, emphatically. 
oe ” 


“T'll take:the consequences, 
_Jarviagpee mised implicit obedienss,and Dr. 
_— of opinion that he -~wouldtkeep 





OHMAPTER XX, 
CERTAINTY, 


Insep ‘Onesnau was very indigeant when, 
& little Tater on, he was informed “that. hia 
nephew was not at all well, and “that by 
word gaye orders, he wasto be kept petfectly 
quiet. 

‘‘ Buchenensense, you know!" heexélaimed 
to Balalie Stanhepe, who received the news 
with ‘blaméhed eheeke, “As if I should be 
likely'to"@o him'any harm! I¢ isn’t aa if I 
ware'a salkative,'indicorest person, who didn’t 
knowithe meaning of prit@ence, or even if I 
were ‘perfectiy ignorant of the science of 
medicine. Perhaps I know as much abont it 
as Blundell himself does.” 

‘\ Very likely,’’ assented Ealalie, who made 
a pale ofiagresing with the master of the house 
on every possible occasion, 

‘I studied it in my youth,” proceeded his 
lordship, pompously, “tand though I don’t 
admire men who blow their own trampet, 50 
to speak, I may say without vanity that I 
succeeded in mastering the:theory of medicine 
better than many a general practitioner.” 

Again Eaulslie assented, bat absently, as if 
her thoughts were faraway. She had seated 
herself in the window recess so that ahe could 
command a view of the avenne, and see any- 

one who might come.to.the great door. 

“T snppose the doctor will be here sgain 
soon,” she said, then she added, ‘‘ Where is 
Mrs, Chesham?" 

“In bed with a bad headache so. her maid 
told me, Carions person that maid, rather & 
siudy, I think. Lookeas if she knew how to 
hold her tongue.” 

“‘ Which ig more than y6éu do,” waa Halalie’s 
thought, bat this she wisely kept to heraelf. 
‘‘Ah{"” -she exclaimed, drawing a .qaick 
breath, ‘' here: comes the dostor.”’ 

“T'll go and speak to him before.be seca 
Basil,” returned Lord Chesham, qaiokly ;:and 
he trotted off, polishing bis eye,glasses: av he 
went, 

Bat the doctor was.too qnick for him, and 
was half way up the ataira bétore my lord had 
even reached the hall, so. the dieappointed peer 
had to return to the morning.reom, -after 
leaving word with Dawkins to ask Dr..Bian- 
dell to come there before he finally quitted the 
house, 

“Contrived to hold the fort against 
invaders?'’ asked the medical man, as he 
entered the sick chamber, and Jarvis chuckled 
as he-assented. 

“Té's only his lordehip that tried to get in, 


air. 

"‘ Not Mra. Chesham?” 

“No, sir, She hasn't been near.” , 

A queer expression came in the doctors 
eyes, but he made no comment, and eat down 
by the bedside Icoking searohiagly into his 
patient's face. Basil was deadly pale, aud 
there were hollow circles under his eyes. 





seemed very much exhausted. 
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“JT bave had a severe fit of coughing,” :be 
gaid, in answer to-the .doctor’s inquiries, 
“god it bas shaken me dreadfally. I never 
in my life remember fecling so utterly knocked 

" 

Pelundell asked a few purely professional 
questions, then took from bis pooket-book a 
amall white paper packet, containing a very 
minute quantity of greyish powder. This.he 
emptied into a glass, 

‘What is that?” asked Basil, who was 
watching him i ° 

“* Something foryou.to-take. I shall. mix ik 
with water.” 

‘* Shall Jarvis get you the water?” 

‘‘No,” answered Blundell, with a curious 
amile, ‘‘I bave already provided myself with 
some,” and as be spoke he;4ook hia flack 
from bia pocket, and poured a portion ofits 
sontents into the glass. 

‘‘ Why in the name of wonder .should gou 
bring water with you?" queried Basil. 

‘* Because by ao doing I convince myself of 
its purity,’ replied Blundell, significantly. 
‘‘ Now drink-this. You will uot find is egree- 
able, but drink it down to the.lastdrop, It is 
the only thing that could do you any good in 
your present condition,”’ 

The doctor was right, the médicine was 
indeed nanseous, bat Basil swallowed it; while 
the. medical man watched him. : 

Menge peg ee — oe for i ~ 
latter said to Jarvis, an accompanied the 
valet to the door, and looked it after him. 
After that he returned to. his former position 
at the bedside. ‘Do I underssand ycu to say 
that you have drunk a glacs of lemonade every 
night lately ?'' he asked, abruptly, 

“ Every night until last night.” 

leh by made you refrain from doing so lass 
a ” 

There was no reply, but the young man 
gtew painfully red. 

‘' Yon had a reason, doubtless?” 

‘Oh, yes, I had a-reason.” 

‘‘ Wuich you con't wish ta mention?” 

“‘ Which I don’t wish 40 mention.” 

“Well,” observed Blundell, grimly, ‘' it was 
% lucky thing for you, let me tell you, that 
you did not drink it, for if yon had dane so 
nos all she skill of Western Earope could have 
saved you!"’ 

Basil's breath came thick and fast. He 
covered his face with his handa for a:-tew 
minutes, then said, in a chaked voice,— 

“ Tt was drogged, then ?"’ 

‘* Yes, and by a poison almoss unknown to 
our Pharmaco; cola.” 

‘“ And the dose was sufficient to. kill me?'’ 

‘* No,” eaid the doctor, ‘' it would not have 
killed you if you had taken it for the firat time ; 
but from what.I can gather of your case you 
have already had several doses, and this.one 
would have put the finishing touch to what 
was already begun.” . 

_A deep groan escaped Basil's lips. He grow 
sick and Cizzy, from mental causes this time, 
The horror of the thing overwhelmed him, 
He conld not realise it even yet. 

‘Are you surs?” he asked, feverishly. 
. os you qnite sure that what you say is 
rue 7" 

‘* Ag sure as Tam of my own existexcs,” re- 
plied the doctor, calmly, ‘I have tested the 
liquid, and the .resalts are unmistakable. As 
I said before, the poison is ane little known to 
European science ; but, as it happens, I am 
pretty well acquainted with ita propertias, for 
when I was a young man I was in India ag 
Stmy surgeon, and I astudiad the native 
Pharmaco; cia as much as possible. Yes, 
there can be.no doubiabont it. You have 
been the victim of a devilish plot, planned 
Sand carried ont both with-skill and delibera- 
tion. I don's want to presa far your confidence, 
Or surprise your secrets, but it is my duty to 
put you on your guard. Evidently the enemy 
you have to fear is of your own household, 
clever and unsorgpulous, Taia time the plot 
has failed, bat only by the merest flake.” 

“Then I shall recover?” said Basil, 
faintly, and be almost wished the verdict had 


been the other way round, for what good was 
life to him now? 

‘I hope so. .I.don’t say you are actually 
ont of the wood, but the remediesif have given 
you are very powetfal ones, and I have every 
confidence that:you'll pull round.” ; 

‘' Bad,’ seid Basil, struck by. amew thought, 
‘Sit. [had died; the plot would have beer found 
out, wouldn't it?’ 

Dr, Blandell: shook:biahead. 

‘‘Imalh probability not. Even ifithers had 
been 8 post-mortem, it does not follow that 
the poison could have been discovered. It ia 
that ‘fact that makes if such a -powerfal 
weapon in unscrupulens ‘hands. 1) has a 
direct action en the heart, throngh the:blood, 
which absorbs is, causing faintness, syncope, 
and finally death. Butso effectually doen the 
blood: absorb the drng, that within twenty-four 
hours efter death, all traces of it ‘have 
absolutely disappeared.” 

Basil shuddered, and for a lew minutes 
broken «at length by 


‘¢Bo you see themeceazity of taking every 
Ppresaution even yet. I brought the water 
with me to-day because I feared to trust ‘to 
any I could get under this:roof. For aught I 

could tell it might have been tampered with, 
and if by any chance you had swallowed one 
drop more of the drug, not all I could do for 
you would have had the emallest ¢ffect. Now 
the question is, what guarantee have you for 
the future ?”’ 

Basil made.s slight gesture of hopelessness. 
He felt quite unable tacope with the future. 

‘<I¢ eeema to me,” proceeded the doetor, 
‘* that-the safest planiwill be: for you to con- 
tinue.to banish everyone save Jarvis. By the 
way,” with an alarmed start, ‘‘he has not 
been an India, bas he,?”’ 

(ti oe.” 

The. medion! man-breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘' Phen it is iarpossible thathe oan have any- 
thing.to do with the matter.” 

* Qaite imapeseibdle | emphatically retarned 
Basil. ‘Do mot do him the injustice of 
suspecting him intheemaliest degree. I know 
him to be innocent.” 

In that case, you have spotted the guilty 
one |” one Biandell to es lf, bas this 
epinion he did not announce openly. 

‘‘Now,” he said, alond, ‘yon had hetter 
rest quietly, and get some sleep if you oan. 
You wiil be.an invalid for the next week or 
80, and even after that it will take you some 
little time to regain entire airength, You 
desire me to keep ascret from all your family 
what the origin of your illness is?" 

‘* Moat decidedly,” 

‘And you wish no commanicstion with the 

” 

A look of blank horror overzpread the young 
man's face, 

'' With -the police!" she echoed, faintly. 
“ Why-should they be comnaunicated with ?"” 

‘* Simply becauge a crime—or an attempted 
crime—has been committed, and ander such 
ciroumstances is is not unusual to endeavonr 
to bring the perpetrator to justice,’ drily 
responded Binndell. 

“ T.wish nothing of the sort!" cried Basil, 
raising himself on his elbow, and speaking 
qvickly.and hoarssly in ‘his excitement. ‘‘My 
desire is that this matier should remain -a 
profound seoret between you and myself.” 

“ And one other person |’ added the doctor. 
‘Well, it shall. be as you say, thovgh siriot 
moralists would be dewn on: me for ‘com. 
pounding a felony.’ However, I'll take the 
risk. Now I’ll.send Jarvis.to you, and I'll 
run over again this afternoon." 

He went away shaking his head rather 
sadly. There had been a look of utter deepair 
in Basil's face that touched even him, ac- 
ocustomed:as he wae to scenes of sorrow. 

‘' There is something bitterer than death in 
thia wretched affair,” he said to himself, and 
again his suspicions went back to their first 
object, What would the end of it ba? 


That.was just she question Basil Chesham 
was asking himself! as he lay back on his 








Th eelbeeune miserably ill, but oe 
o! sufferings in the deeper anguish: 
mentaltrouble. 

Over and over again his thoughts reverted 
to that scene of the previous night: when he 
had distinctly seen his wife's face as she bent 
over the lighted match. There could be no 
possibility of mistske—it was she, and she 
alone, who had dragged his lemonade, 

I¢.was not without a.etrnggle that he came 
to.thia terrible conciusion, even in the face of 
the facts themselves. Sometimes he said to 
himeelf, wildly,— 

‘I would rather believe that my. tenges had 
played meas triok than thiak her ty of 
trying to murder me,” 

Bat facts are stubborn things, and in his 
heart Basil knew that never in hia life had 
his senses been olearer ‘than they were while 
he watched Dolores pouring the draughtout 
of the tiny bottle that she tock from . her 


ea. 

Little by little it seemed to him he under- 
atcod every desail of this awful drama, which 
so neatly became.a tragedy. The poison was 
an Eastern one. What more likely than that 
Dolores had oe it from ker father, who 
was profesredly an adept in the use of drugs ? 

Yes, she loved Lascelles, and she despised 
her hueband, and in her great desire to feee 
herself from.the hated bond that bound her 
to him, ehe had not hesitated even at the 
awfol alternstive of eteeping her soul in 


ea ae 

And all the while be loved her—he had 
been trying hia best to gain her affcotions, 
and had sworn to devote himself to the task 
of making her happy! 

Basil was a brave man- none braver—baut 
af he thought of all the bright hopes he had 
cherished, all.the dreams he had woven. of a 
future when ke and his wife should indeed be 
one in ‘heart and son! he broke down com- 
pletely, and hiding his fase in the pillow, 
sobbed aloud. 


“Oh, it was indeed an awfal hour for our 
poor ‘hero—awfut in its loneliness, it hopeless- 
ness, its horror! Look which way he would 
there was no gleam of light—only a black 
darkness, through which he groped miserably 
and futilely for consolation. 

All the while, one thing impressed itself 
vividly upon hie consciousness, At any risk, 
Dolore’s fair fame must be kept unspotted—no 
one must ever sutpect thas she was at heart 
a@ murderess. This much her husband fels he 
owed her, 

**T have brought it all on myself!” he 
muttered, ‘‘I married her when she was n0 
more than 4 child, and the wrong I did has 
wrecked both our lives. How shall I ever 
redesm it—how shall I ever redeem it 1" 


CHAPTER XXI, 
IN THE CAVEBN, 


MranwarLe Dolores lay on the couch in her 
boudoir, suffering the dull, throbbing pain of 
a sick headache. Travice hovered about her, 
bathing her brows with Oologne water, 
smoothing her tumbled ouris back with 
tenderest fingers, and proving herwelf # per- 
feot nurse. 

“| shall misa you when you are gona," eaid 
the young wife, gratefally. 

The woman started, and a onrious look 
flashed into her fall dark eyeo. ; 

* You intend mato go, then?” she in- 
quired, bending down to fseten Dolores’, 
al 


‘*[ am afraid ié must bo a0,” was ‘the 
—— answer, ‘Captain Obesham has 

id it,” 

“I have nothing to do with Osptain 
Chesham!” burst forth the woman, pas- 
sionately. ‘I belong to you—to you alone! ” 
and as she finished spsaking, abe kissed the 
pretty arched instep over which she bad been 
adjasting the ribbon. 

olores’ browa contracted, Sometimes she 
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fancied this maid of hers was not quite sane, 
for it was difficult to explain on any other 
ground, the deep and vehement attachment 
she had, in such a short time, conceived for 
her mistress. 

“IT bave told you ma’am, over and over 
again, that Captain Chesham was mistaken in 
what he acoused me of,” resumed Travice, 
in a tone of smouldering resentment, 

“I try to think so,’ Dolores answered, 
gently, “‘and it was for that reason that I 
pleaded for you to stay with me until our 
return to London.” 

‘' And after that I am to leave you?" 

‘Certainly. I cannot act in direct opposi- 
tion to my husband's wishes.” 

Bome retort seemed to tremble on the maids 
tongue, bat she bit her lip hard, and kept 
it in; and shortly afterwards she left the 
room. 


The morning wore on, and Dolores, lyingin 
her darkened boudoir, heard the stable clock 
booming out the hours, one after another. 
Eleven struck, then twelve, then one, and 
half an hour later the gong ought to have 
sounded for luncheon, but although Dolores 
listened for it, she did not hear it. 

By this time her headache was very much 
better, nearly well in fact, and she decided on 
going downstairs. She sounded the little 
silver bell on the table at her side, and when 
Travice answered it, told the maid to dress 
her as quickly as possible—for at the pre- 
sent moment she was in her dressing. gown. 

“TI hear from the servants that Captain 
Chesham is not well, ma'am,’ observed the 
woman, while her deft fingers arranged her 
miastress's soft, carly hair. 

“Not well! What is the matter with 
him?” 

‘* No one seems toknow. Bat I expeot itis 
® bilious attack, something like you have been 
suffering from, ma'am.” 

Dolores made no comment, but put up her 
hand to her brow, as if to shade her eyes from 
the light. Travice, who was casting fartive 
glances at her through the mirror, could not 
see enough of her face to guess at her 
thoughts. 

As soon as the young wife had completed 
her toilette, she went along the corridor and 
knocked at her busband's door. It was opened 
after a slight pause by Jarvis, who olosed it, 
and came out into the passage in order to 
answer Mrs. Ohesham's inquiries. 

“ My master ia not quite the thing, ma’am,”’ 
said the valet, primly, ‘‘and the doctor says 
he is to be kep’ puffeckly quiet, puffeckly quiet 
the doctor said.” 

“The doctor!'’ repeated Dolores, faintly, 
‘* Has he had a doctor then? ’ 

“Yes, ma'am, he have; and the doctor, 
which it is Dr. Blundell, said no one was to be 
allowed inside the room except me for fear of 
the Captain getting excited. There's no 
danger 80 long as he is kept quiet.” 

** Did Captain Chesham tell you to say this 
- me?’ asked Dolores, with tremulous white 

ips. 

* Yes, ma’am, When he heard the knock I 
thought it might be you, and 20 I asked him 
what I was to tell you, and I've repeated his 
very words.” 

Alas! for the eager, half-formulated hope in 
Dolores’ breast, that if her husband was ill she 
might be permitted to nurse him. Clearly 
he had provided against any such conting- 
ency. 

“Tell Captain Chesham I am very sorry,” 
she faltered ; and then, with a great effort, she 
dragged herself down to the dining-room, 
where she found Lord Chesham fretting and 
faming against the impertinence of the doctor, 
who had actually forbidden the august master 
of Chesham Royal to enter his nephew's sick 
chamber. 

“Have you seen your husband yet, Mrs. 
Chesham?" asked Ealalie Stanhope, sharply, 
and Dolores had to answer in the negative, 

Luncheon was more or less a pretence ; even 
Lord Chesham, gourmand as he ueually was, 





had lost his appetite, so seriously was he upset 
by the slight to hia diguity. 

More than this, a cloud seemed to rest on 
the whole of the household—intangible, but 
none the lesa unpleasantly felt. 

Dolores was filled with a keen pening to 
get out of doors, to breathe the fresh air, and 
get rid, if possible, of the horrible sense of 
gloom that hung over her. After luncheon 
she determined to go out for a walk, and so 
= told Travice to get ready to accompany 

er. . 
About three o'clock they started out, the 
maid armed with wa and umbrella. 

“T don’t think its going to hold up fine, 
ma’am,"’ she observed, doubéfally, as they got 
outside the lodge gates; but her mistress 
shook her head impatiently enough. 

“I don’t care if it rains a very deluge!" 
she exclaimed, recklessly. ‘' Anything is pre- 
ferable to remaining indoors.” 

Travice made no further remonstrance, but 
kept a little behind Dolores, who walked along 
with a feverish haste. When they had gone 
about a mile and a half she branched off to 
the right, and presently entered a coppice of 
oake and beeches. 

“Had you not better turn back now?” said 
Travice, in a voice of urgent sae that 
made Dolores turn round quickly. ‘ You 
will get wet to the skin if the storm overtakes 
you.” 

The woman's face was very white, the 
muscles round her mouth worked conval- 
sively. Sne looked like one upon whom a 
sudden and overwhelming terror fallen. 

“ Have I not told you I don’t mind whether 
I get wet or not? ides, Prior's Abbey is 
not a quarter of a mile away and we oan 
always take shelter there.” 

Travice drew back with a movement of 
involantary repugnance, 

‘Not there—my Heaven! Not there!” 
she cried out, in a tone of keen distress, 
utterly unlike her usual calmness. In her 
excitement she laid one nervous hand on her 
mistress’s arm. ‘Tarn back—turn back, 
while you have time. Misfortune will come 
upon you if once you set foot within the walls 
of Prior's Abbey !"’ 

Dolores gazed at her in amazement. 

“What is the matter with you, Travice? 
Are you mad?"’ 

“If I am it is with anxiety on your behalf, 
that is all,” was the muttered response. 
“Oh, why will you not listen to reason—why 
will you not—” 

She pulled herself up sharply, as she saw 
the deepening astonishment on her young 
mistress’s face. Dolores’ expression was one 
ot haughty displeasure that her maid should 
have so far forgotten herself as to speak to her 
like this. Without, however, voucheafiog any 
remark whatever, she walked on, while the 
clouds above grew blacker and blacker, and 
low peals of thunder growled ominously from 
among the distant hills. 

Now and then, from between the trees a 
glimpse of the fine old ivy-clad Abbey could 
be obtained. Dolores could not explain to 
herself the fascination the building seemed to 
exercise over her. I¢ bad taken hold of her 
imagination the firsts moment she set eyes on 
it, and ite memory had haunted her sever 
since with a compelling force that she was 
powerless to resiat. 

Travice's wild words, too, had not been with- 
out their effect, and if she had not thought it 
beneath her dignity, she would have asked 
her what they meant, 

Before long the rain came pouring down— 
not in drops, but in great sheets of water that 
would soon bid defiance to the stoutest macin- 
tosh. At the same time, long, swift, quiver- 
ing tongues of flame shot across the sky, and 
were followed by tremendous claps of thunder, 
which seemed to come from immediately 
above the heads of the two women. 

It was, indeed, a fearfal storm—the worst 
Dolores had ever experienced, and she very 
heartily regretted her indulgence in her reck- 
less whim. Besides the drenching, another 





danger threatened, for the lightning seemed to 
be playing all around them, and one of its 
deadly arrows struck a tree within a few 
yards of where they were standing. 

Travice, a woman of iron nerves as & rule, 
was beside herself with terror. She was a 


very child in her dread of tempest, and in this 
instance, another fear was added to the one 
she openly expressed. 


They were standing under the lee of a rock, 
almost entirely overgrown with creepers and 
brambles, but iv gave them little shelter, 
and already they were nearly drenched to the 


skin. Travice, looking into her young mis- ’ 
t 


tress’s face, saw that it was perfeotly colour- 
less, and more than that, Dolores was 
shivering violently. 

‘*Come!” she exclaimed, imperatively. 
“ Follow me! We cannot stay here any 

r.’ 

Dolores obeyed without hesitation, and 
Travice, after one intent look at the rock, as 
if to fix ite position —_ in her mind, walked 
round to the other and less exposed side, 
Here she pushed away a tangled veil of hang- 
ing ne and a small opening was dis- 
closed. 

‘ Take my hand and don’é be afraid,” she 
said. ‘* You will be quite safe here." 

At firat sight, the opening appeared to give 
access to @ recess not more than a few feet 
wide; but Travice went to its farther end, 
and then Dolores saw that she turned sharply 
round by a big, jatting-ont piece of rock, that 
looked as if it barred the way. Beyond thia 
= a large inner cavern, which felt cold and 

amp. 
“ We cannot see the lightning, and we can 
hardly hear the thunder here,” observed 
Travice, in a tone of satisfaction that, how: 
ever, was not quite steady. ‘‘ What! are you 
shivering still, ma’am?’’ 

‘I can’t help it,” murmured Dolores, whose 
teeth were chattering. ‘I am so dreadfully 
cold. I wish we could light a fire." 

“ We'll do our best mgd exclaimed the 
maid, energetically. . ‘‘I1f you will stay here 
I'l go and eee if I oan find some dry sticks. 
Luokily, I've got a box of matches in my 

ket,’ 


She disappeared in the outer chamber of 
the cave; but soon returned, holding in the 
skirt of her dress afew twigs. With these 
she built up a fire on the floor, and soon the 
sticks were crackling away merrily, and the 
flame from them threw fantastic shadows on 
the low ceiling of the cavern. 

“How did you discover this place? '’ asked 
Dolores, creeping close to the blaze, and 
holding both her hands over it. 

“I found it out one day last week when I 
came for a walk in this plantation,” answered 
Travice; but her tone was 60 strange that 
Dolores, unsuspicious as she usually was, 
almost came to the conclusion that her maid 
was telling an untruth. 

She did not ask any more questions, and 
Travioe remained crouched on her heels on the 
other side of the fire, her eyes downcaat, and 
her dark face gloomily thoughtfal. 

Ten minutes later Dolores, feeling warmer, 
got up, and anpounced her intention of explor- 
ing her strange shelter, asking Travice to lend 
her her box of matches. 

The woman held them forth mechanically, 
and made no observation—indeed, some sort 
of epell seemed to have fallen on her which 
had completely changed her for the time 

in 


being. 

Dolores looked at her rather anxiously, and 
became more than ever convinced that she 
must have a ‘' bee in her bonnet.” 

However, she took the matches, and by dint 
of striking one after the other, contrived 10 
pursue her investigations after a fashion. 

The cave was larger than it appeared at first 
sight, stretching back far into the rock, and 
growing lower as it receded. 

A damp mouldering sort of odour pervaded 


the air, and drops of moisture exuded from 





the rocky walls, 
Dolores found herself shuddering with & 
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species of unknown dread, and was just on 
the point of returning to the fire when her 
foot touched something, and she looked down 
to see what it was, 

A moment later a lond soream of horror 
broke from her lips, waking a hundred echoes 
from the rocky walls, while she rashed back to 
Travice, and threw herself into the maid’s 
arms in a perfect paroxysm of terrified 


anguish. 
(To be continued.) 








THE RAVENDALE MYSTERY. 
—— 
CHAPTER VII, 
THE TALL, DARK MAN IN MOURNING. 


Untrt the Chorlton bank should open its 
doors at nine o'clock on Monday morning, Mr. 
Fricker was obliged to feed on his thoughts. 
Farther action’ in the matter of tracing 
Peiecilla wae useless, whilat there was a 
chance of doing so by the simple method 
Fricker had planned—namely, through the 
person who. had given money to Mrs. Vance, 
He reviewed the whole case or as much as he 
knew of it, so far, and tried if any of the 
pieces of the puzzle already in his hands 
would fit together. 

He, of course, atarted with the assumption 
that Sir Richard Ravendale's death had indeed 
been brought about by human agency ; setting 
aside the evidence of the marks on the body— 
marks produced by the human hand—there 
was too much mystery attaching to the whole 
affair to admit of the theory that death was 
the result of natural causes. 

Sir Richard Ravendale had been murdered. 
The question was, who had murdered him? 
The evidence at the inquest went to show 
that Arthur Wsndham was not only the last 
person with the dead man, but that he had 
been with him at an hour when, according to 
his own account, he was at home in his 
mother’s house. The evidence, of course, was 
merely circumetantial, and could certainly not 
be ta a3 @ proof cf Arthur Wyndham's 
guilt—not alone, that ia to say ; but there was 
the additional evidence of motive, 

No one, with the exception of Sir Philip 
himself, would benefit by Sir Richard Raven. 
dale’s death so greatly as Arthur Wyndham. 
He was practically penniless. Owing to his 
father's death, he had been suddenly brought 
to face the battle of life before he had had 
time to gird on hisarmour. His university 
career had been cut short, and he could not 
hope to get the better of men, less clever than 
himself perhaps, but who could push their way 
to the front with the — weapon of a 
— ora name already known in academic 

roles, 

Arthur had intended to adopt the legal pro- 
fession ; but with his father's death, his aims 
and ambitions in that direction came to an 
end algo. 

_ The Bar iss profession for which a univer. 
sity training is a necessity ; moreover, it is a 
Waiting game. Rome wasn’t built in a day, 
nor withont stones and mortar; neither are 
briefs obtainable for the asking by the legal 
tyro, and meantime, there must be something 
to go on with till the reputation is made. 

Arthur was obliged to bury his hopes in his 
father’s grave, to gulp down his pride, and 
keep hig month open for whatever crumbs 
fortune might be pleased to drop into it. 

_,At firat the fickle dame seemed prone to 
liberality. Arthur Wyndham became George 
Blake's tutor ata salary that was not to be 
sniffed &t. Then that rasoally blind god 
coming along with his pretty, alluring ways, 
Arthur showed a decided inclination to hold 


parley with him; whereat Fortune took 
Umbrage at this slight which her whilom 
Protegé cast upon her, and whisked away all 
the crambp. 

For daring to look upon Norah Blake with 


eyes of love, Arthur Wyndham was dismissed 
from his tutorsh!p; nor had any occupation 
offered itselfto him since. He would gladly 
have taken his place at a clerk’s desk, but he 
had no knowledge of aclerk’s work ; a capacity 
for writing uncommonly neat Greek and Latin 
verse is wholly useless when it comes to 
making entries in a ledger. 

According to the world’s estimate, therefore, 
& marriage with Mies Norah Blake would 
have been for Arthur Wyndham "terally a 
mariage de convenance, provided, thut ia to 
say, that the young lady was accompanied 
by her fortune. 

It would have been useless to try and con- 
vince the world that Arthur was equally 
ready to take the young lady without a penny, 
Nay, not only was he ready, bat he had 
resolved to do so, and to thie end he had 
adopted a profession, one in which he would 
be dependent upon his own brains rather 
than upon the vagaries of other people or the 
gifts of fortune; in short, he rushed into 
authorship, He would write a novel, and 
make a great name. It would be the quickest 
way of getting on in the world, or so he 
fondly imagined. 

He reckoned that he could write this 
visionary novel, make the visionary name, 
and, of course, money equally visionary, in the 
space ofa year. Then he would have some 
right to say to Norah Blake, ‘‘ throw away 
your fortune and take me, the successful 
author, instead.” 

He confided his plan to Norah; she was 
delighted with it. It was romantic, and not 
in the least visionary or impracticable. Both 
of them agreed that money, being the root of 
allevil, was a thing they would be better 
without, Let George Blake have hie sister's 
md by all means, and give them each 
other, 

These two dreamers were but young; 
Norah was in her nineteenth year, Arthur 
was twenty-two. For them love was all that 
was needed to make life a success; bread and 
butter, a roof over their heads, shoes to their 
feet, and clothing for their bodies were minor 
considerations. Ofcourse Sir Richard's con- 
sent must be asked, even though his refasal to 
sanction such a marriage for his ward was a 
foregone conclusion. 

‘* He oan only refage, he can’t kill me,” as 
Arthur said, laughingly to Norah, 

Sir Richard had refused; and it was said 
that on account of that refasal Arthor had 
killed Sir Richard. Sir Philip said so, and 
Frioker was inclined to agree with him. 

“It is a big lot of money—twenty thou- 
sand,” thought the detective, “and only a 
‘no’ between him and it, and so I suppose 
he thought he'd silence the voice that said it. 
Yes, I don’t know of anyone elee who would 
be go likely to do it. He seemed as if he was 
telling the trath when he said he got home at 
& quarter past six. If he did, then somebody 
else came to the Hall afterwards; that we'll 
find out from Prizcilla Vance.” 

Fricker never for a moment fell into the 
mistake of thinking Priscilla herself was the 
murderer. In the first place, a woman would 
not have had the physical strength to per- 
form the deed of guilt unless she was of 
Amazonian proportions, for Sir Richard was 
@ powerfal man. Fricker had learnt that 
Priscilla was slight and frail of build, whilst, 
since more than one witness had testified to 
the absence of any signs of a struggle, it 
became at once evident that Sir Richard had 
been dealt with by one whose strength was 
equal to, if not superior to, his own. 

Priscilla might certainly have been an 
accomplice to the crime, she might even have 
assisted in its performance, though had the 
latter been the case she would surely have 
been more guarded in her language to 
Mary, the housemaid, to whom she more 
than once used the word murder in conneo- 
tion with Sir Richard's death. 

The most plausible explanation was, that 
from some cause or another, she suspected the 





possibility of the crime taking place, and, 





hearing of the sudden death, she had been 
startled into betraying her suspicions. If 
such suspicion existed at all, it followed that 
she knew the perpetrator of the crime. Having 
been assured by Mary that death was owing 
to heart disease, she had appeared satisfied ; 
at least, her conduct for the next two days 
showed her to be so; she was no more con- 
cerned about the death than were any of the 
other female cervants to whom the occurrence 
was produotive of sundry benefits in the way 
of new mourning supplied at the expenee of 
the family. 

When, on the Thursday evening, however, 
the first whisper of foul play was heard in 
the Ravendale household, Priscilla was 
reminded of her previous suspicions, which 
had, after all, been realized. She knew that 
murder had stalked abroad, and she 
emphasised her knowledge by instant flight. 

Presupposing, then, that she wae not the 
murderer, nor yet the scsomplice, farther, 
than her suepicions made her, in one sense, 
this last, what was her motive for flight? 
That she might conceal what she knew, and 
so shield the murderer. Reasoning thus, it 
became apparent that she must have been 
guided in her action either by affection or 
interest. Which? 

Sir Philip had given it as his opinion that 
affection was the motive of her disappearance 
—affection for the murderer—for Arthar 
Wyndham, in fine. This opinion, strengthen- 
ing as it did the case against Wyndham, would 
have bad weight with Fricker had it come 
from any other person than Sir Philip 
Ravendale. Bat Sir Philip was hardly to be 
regarded as a dispassionate and wholly ua- 
biassed witness where Arthur Wyndham was 
concerned, 

If rumour was to be oredited, Arthur 
Wyndham was his rival—his successfal rival 
in Miss Blake's sffection. He had, therefore, 
& good reason for spite against the young man, 
and it was not improbable, that he would 
avail himeelf of every opportunity of venting 
it. Unafortanately, for Arthur Wyndham 
that is to say, there was Norah Blake's letter, 
in which the young lady had made some 
damaging admissions, thus proving that she 
shared the secret of her lover's guilt, and in 
which she showed that Sir Philip, had if any- 
thing underatated his belief in it. 

“ Sir Philip knows all,” she had said. 

Sir Philip had said nothing positive. He 
had reason to believe that Arthur Wyndham 
was guilty, he had said, at most; for the rest, 
he had talked of surmises, and what might be. 

No, clearly Sir Philip had not been infia- 
enoed by any personal dislike he might bear 
to Arthur. He was the brother of the mar- 
dered man, and it was natural that he should 
try to put the detective on the right track. He 
had done that, but no more. 

He had only given a hint—a broad one, to 
be sure—of Arthur's guilt, whilst all the time 
he waa in fall possession of the facts. He had 
behaved well, t00 well, towards his brother's 
murderer and his own rival. 

If Fricker had seen Norah's letter first he 
would not have troabled to look into the 
movements of Sir Philip on the fatal Mon- 
day. 
Te was #00 late that night to send another 
telegram to the agent in London to counter- 
mand the order in the previous one; things 
might as well take their course. 

Having come to the end of his reflections, 
Fricker took up the report of the evidence at 
the inquest to see if there might be any point 
which had escaped him at the time. 

It was Fricker's custom to have an accurate 
verbatim report made of an inquest or other 
police inquiry into any case entrasted to him. 
At the Ravendale inquest he had been accom- 
panied by hia own shorthand clerk, who, 
whilst Fricker was absent in Chorlton, had 
had plenty cf leisure to transoribe his notes. 

Late into the night the detective sat reading 
the repors, but he did not find in it any new 
light. 

One part of the evidence presented a hope- 
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less puzzle—that dealing with the marks on 
the neck. No less than five witnesses declared 
that there were none, whilst De. Edden, and 
even Dr. Parr himself, hooted the idea that 
once inflicted they could have remained 
invisible. 

Hirsoh said his master’s collar was not 
tossed, to the boat of hia belief, and thie eug- 

‘ested to Fricker a desire to ascertain whether 
* wonld have been possible to inflict the 
marks without tossing the collar. 

“Depends on their position relatively,” 
thought Fricker. ‘If the marks were above 
the collar, it would be quite possible; if 
underneath, I don’t think so; but I'll go and 
see for myself to.morrow morning. About 
charch time the house will be quiet. Til get 
hold of Hirsch,” 

The valet, when Fricker tendered his 
request for the shiet and collar Sir Richard 
had been wearing on the day of the murder, 
was unable to pick out the identical ones 
from some half-dozen oxacily similar that 
- been sent to the laundry at the same 
time. 

Batisfied that Sir Richard's linen wasall of 
precicely the: same size and pattern, Fricker 
took a shirt, a collar; a tie, and a set of studs, 
and proceeded to the library where the. body 
lay waiting till the police should permit it to 
be removed to ite last reating place. 

Hirsch scoompanied the detestive and 
assisted him in the ghastly work of dressing 


the dead body. When the collar and tie were: 
finally adjacted, Fricker saw that the marks: 


were completely hidden, and could by no 
possibility have been inflicted without crumpl- 
ing the oollar, and even then with difficalty ; 
in fact, the deteotive conld have almost 
fancied that the collar must have been 
removed altogether; whatever way it was, the 
thing was now the more inexplicable. 

Before taking off the garments, Fricker 
said to the valet,— 

“At far as you remember, the clothing 
os the neck looked ag freah: and neat. as 
that?’ 

“I could almost.cwear it, rir,’ he said. “In 
my own mind there is no donbs whatever. I 
do not easily lose my presence of mind, and 
although the sight of my masier lying there 
on the floor was so sudden and anezpeocted, I 
am positive I would have noticed had shere 
been the slightest thing amias about:his dress. 
I remember noticiag the open window, for 
instance, and thinking that is wae nnusual for 
my master to have it go,’’ 

At this moment there was a sound ai the 
library-door whioh caused both. the detective 
and the valet to look sharply round, a soand 
like a stifled exclamation of hosror, 

The door, which Hirsch had left ajar, was 
now wide open, andin the openiag steed Bir 
Philip Ravendale, hie face deathly pale, his 
‘hand clutohing the side of the door for aup- 
pors, 

Fricker perceived thas his terrer was. occa- 
Bioned by the eoene within the room, which, 
to anyone ignorant.of the desective's parpoge, 
must have been grnesomeencugh. Tie dead 
body raised in a slanting position, and clothed 
in a shirt of blae and white Oxtord lawn, with 


& Stand-up collar, a smart blue tie, and gold 


atads. 

* You should have shutthe door,” remarked 
the detective to Hirach in an undertone, lay- 
ing the corpse flat again thas he: might go and 
make some apology to Sir Philip. 

‘* Tamsorry, Sir Philip,” he ssid to the baro- 
net, ‘‘ that through my negligence in not seeing 
that the deor was shat,—iudeed, it should 


startled as well as pained by seeing what was 
unfortunately & necessary experiment.” 

Without a word of reply Sie Philip turned 
aWay, and the detective looked after him, a 
little surprised that a man. of bis typg should 
be 80 Jacking in nerve, though, to be sure, his 
emotion might have been due to brotherly 
feeling as well as to fear. 

Bir Pailip had evidently been either om bis 
Wey out of doors, cr cise he had recently 


come in ; he wore gloves, and carried his hat 
in his hand, and an ebony walking stick. The 
gloves were black, and the hat had a deep 
band round it, and as Fricker watched him 
go down the well.carpeted passage from the 
library-door to the ball, his sabie atiire re- 
called to the detective’s mind the description 
which Mrs. Binks had given of the gentleman 
who had visited Mrs, Vance on Wednesday 
afterncon—-a tail, dark gentleman in 
mourning. 

Simalsancousaly there flashed across him the 
remembranos of the piece of blotting-paper in 
the poocket-book, bearing the impress of Sir 
Philip's signature. Far. fetched thongh sach 
& theory seemed at ficst sight, Fricker's 
nimble mind immediately arrived. at the posai- 
bility of Mrs. Vance's visitor being none other 
than Sir Phillip himself, and, with a view of 
proving that possibility, Fricker made an 
apparently irrelevant remark to Hirsch. 

“T don’t fanoy that story about the dog 
could have been tras. What do you think?” 

‘I dou’t know, I almost wish it might be 
true. Is wonld be better to think of than 
murder." 

“Da you know for certain that the dog waa 
about the place that afternoon? Sir Paiiip 
hadn't taken him initio Choziton, for ia- 
stance?" 

‘Ob! no, sir. Sir Philip went by. train to 
Choriton on Wednesday, and he wouldn't be 
likely to take ‘ Princs,' ”’ 

Tne detective had found ont what he wanted 
to Know, namely, wheiher Sis Pailip had been 
in Chorlton on Wednesday, without. giving a 
hint thas he was seeking for informasion. 
Above all thinga he mus? nos Jet it be suspected 
that Sir Philips dcings were of any interest to 
him. Hizsch voluntarily gave him anodher 
piece of intelligence of a usefol nature. 

‘* Even if ‘ Prince’ did go to Chorlton with 
Mr. Ravendale—Sir Philip I mean—on that 
day, be was back lovg before Thomas found 
_ in the library. Sir Philip got home abouts 

ve,” 

“ And Thomas did noé find ‘ Prince’ in the 
library till atser six, I see. Well, it might 
have been the dog after all," wound up the 
detective, determined that no cne should know 
what scent he meant to follow. 

Hirsch, of course, reported the deteotive’s 
opinion in the seryant’s hall, much to the 
gratification of Thomas, who was the sole 
witnesa iv favonr of the dog sheory. 

“He's got some sense, that chap from 
Scotland Yard, he hag; not as.I believe in 
detectives and that sort myself; but he's got 
more braius than the Coroner that said T was 
wasting time, more braing and more respect 
for an honest man's word.” 





CHAPTER Vill, 


A SOUL IN HELL. 








Norau Brae, ignarant of the fate of her 
leving, if dangerons, letter, bad eagerly 
| awaited some answer io it, some little word 
| of x emer’ written by her lover's own 

hand. . 
When the morning. wore away. without.any 
| Bign the esgerness changed to anxiety, aud 
| hex mind. bewame filled with many a mia 
| giving, 

“Oan it be,” ehe thought, ‘ thas he is ili, 
or isis thas be no longer cares for. me beciuis 


| I am one of the family turongh whom he haa 
| been laid under this suspicion of crime? lit 
| thought that—but no, is cannot be that, for 
have been looked,—you should not have been | 


he lovee me, I know it, and. know that bis 
leve is strong enongh to bear even this. test. 


| Perhaps he ig #00 proud to write to me till hig 
: name isoleared. Arthar is proud, and I love 


him the more for is, yet.1 wish he would not 

| let his pride.sdd tomy misery. Perhaps he 
| thiaks that.I am like the-reat, and. do not 
| bslieve altogether in hid innecesce till. he 
oves is. I will write to him agein, and tell 
bim shat I trust him: adterlz, or why should I 
not g0 to: bim? I will. I domt care what 


they assy, and as for my visit making him 
appear guilty, how can it? How can any- 
thing change innocence into guils ?’ 

Alas, poor child! She forgot that for one 
who believes in a fellow-creatare’s innocence 
nine will believe in bis guilt; nay, that inno- 
cence is lesa acceptable in the world's eyes 
than guilt, and that men wiil more readily 
condone sin than uphold innocence; inno- 
cence is a reproach to them and their 
consciences, whilst their own acts are jastified 
by the wrongdoing of others. 

Wherever there is a epotiesa reputation 
there are always people ready to seize upon 
it, not that they may profit by its exampls, or 
hold ita beauty up to the rest of the world, 
bot that they may soil is by word and 
thought, and bring it down to their own level, 
at least, in appearance. 

“Tf not sin,” cries the world, “then we 
must have the semblance of sin, for the fewer 
upright people there are, the less underhand 
will our own dealings appesr. Let ua hide 
away the white robp and tell pcople it is as 
blask a3 our own. What we cannot soil by 
contact we must hide behind a veil of lies.” 
The “Let him bes crucified!” inevitably 
follows upon “I find no fanlé in him,” 
“Never mind whether he ia guilty or not, 
that is of no consequence; bn it is all im- 
portant that.we should not err on the side of 
mercy. Justice haa nothing to do with it.” 

Arthur Wyndham might be perfeotly inno. 
cent of this murder, bui his gail) wonld find 
belisft only too easily if there wers the smallest 
peg on which to havg that belief. Norah 
Blake did not recogniee how easily trath 
might be a If Arthur was innocent, 
how could he be accounted guilty? "Gailt 
and innocence could never be reconciled, to 
her thinking. 

She had seen from the window of her 
sitting room ‘that horrid detective,” as she 
called Fricker, coming to the house; she had 
also seen him leave, and when, early in the 
afternoon, she had assured herself that Sir 
Pailip was shut up in the smoking-room she 
deemed that she might pay her visit to Wood- 
bine Cottage withont anyone being the wizer. 
Sie had no conecientions scruples about Sir 
Philip’s prohibition of the previous evening ; 
her conecience, if anything, urged her to 
disobey it. Arthur was ia trouble, and whe 
would bring him comfort.if not she, whose 
heart. wae his and whcte love had been 
indireotly the oause of bringing him to this 
trouble? 

Arthur and his mother were together in the 
room that served them for drawing-room and 
dining-room,. the one sitting-room of which 
Woorbine Cottage boasted. The eon sat by 
the table in the centre of the room, hia arma 
orossed upon it, his handsome head. bowed 
down in an attitude of despairing hopeless- 
ness; the mother, whose face, in spite of the 
searing finger of care and sorrow that had left 
there many & line, still bors. traces of the 
beauty that had ones been hers, stood over 
him, one white hand laid on hia shonlder 
seeking to coften by her loving touch and ber 
soothing words this grief shat had come upor 
him 


“I¢ will be all right in good time, 
Arthur my son, and fer my sake try and bear 
up.’ 
“It's for your sake, mother, that I suffer 
most. Do you think I did not notice the 
covers looks that were turned upon us in 
church this morning, upon us—mother, not 
apon me only? Do you think I did nos ses 
how Mrs. Mordant. drew back into her pew 
when we passed, that she. might not have to 
join ua, and how when you stopped old Fry in 
the porch to ask after his grandohild, the 
Wallers rashed past with averted eyes, hold- 
ing their dreesea leet they might be pollated 
by our touch? And this.is in our own church, 
too—our charsh—the charch we bails up, not 
with stones, bat with twenty-five yeara’ z2al. 
I saw it all, even te the child that pointed a? 
you ontside the churchyard gate and paid. 





‘That's his mother. It is for you I care.” 
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May 26, 1882. 


“Yes, Arthur, I am your mother, and I 
would not be worth the name, if I could not 
bear this, and much more, too, when I 
know what @ good son you have been to me. 
What are the slights of the world when one’s 
conscience is clear ?” 

“It is so hard to bear a false accusation," 
he murmaured ; “so hard to be wronged like 
this,” 

‘*1¢ is hard, but think how much harder it 
would be if the accusation were not false, if 
all they think were true.” 

“It might as well be true,” he muttered, 

* Arthar!" 

The voice was not hia mother’s, but Norah 
Blake's; she had come into the room un- 
noticed by mother or son, and had overheard 
his last words. 

She did not recognise or understand their 
meaning, bat she did understand that this 
trouble meant more to him than she suspected. 

He looked up like & man.in a dream when 
she spoke his name. 

“You!” he exclaimed, incredulously. 
“You haye come to mo, and I thought you 
believed what they say,” and before he had 
finiehed the words, she was sobbing in his 
strong arma. 

Mrs. Wyndham slipped ont of the room, 
thinking it best to leave them alone in their 
happitesa and misery—happiness that they 
were together, misery for thia cloud thas for 
& time must darken their young lives.'’; 

“You thought that of me?—Aréthur!" 
Norah murmured between her sobs. “' Ou, 
why did you? Do you not believe in my 
love?" 

“I do, and may Heaven forgive me for 
doubting it! But, how could I know what 
a might be brought to bear. upon 
you " 

“Nothing could make any difference, 
Arithnr; I trust you now and always.” 

‘* Heaven bless you for those words. I can 
bear it now—this trouble, The two I love 
best in the world—you and my mother— 
believe in me. What. need I care about 
others. They will all know the truth some 
day, though at.present I see no way of proving 
my innocence,” 

‘' Except.the, way I told you. in my letter.'’ 

“ Letter? What letter?" asked Arthur, 


uiokly. 

The letter I sent-you laat night, dear,’’ 

“ Lnever gotit."’ 

“You. never gob it? What? Did Jalie 
forget. aléer all my: dircotions? Then that 
was why you doubted me! I see it all now,” 

“Tg. Jolie to be teusted?’’ Arthur asked, 
suddenly, 

“ Yes; why? What are you afraid‘of?": 

“ That your letter may bave found its way 
into the hands of the:police.” 

“Qh! then they will know all! What shall 
we do, Arthur, what:chall we do? ’’ 

“Well, there is one thing: we need not-do ; 
we need no longer keep vur: love a-secret. If 
_ tia the. case that the: police have got your 
etter, the reason for secrecy is ended, and I 
am glad,’’ 

“Bo am I.” 

“TI suppose they could not mistake from 
the tone of your letter that we are more to 
= a mere aw ‘ oa 

= could not. It be : 

Arthnr. vida lbeackamanen 

That she bad expressed herself in terms 
which were capable of a dangerous construc. 
tion Norah never for a moment imagined. 

“TI oan eoarcely believe Julies would be so 
false,” she wenton. 

“Tt may not be her fanlé altogether, dear. 
You forget that the, police are clever, I am 
an objeoct.of suspicion, and letters directed to 
me.they look upon as their rightfal property. 
Atk your maid what became of the letter, 
and you will find that she. had. no. chcice. in 

“Da yon tteew. who L this 

‘0 you-know who I think haa tae led 
Not the police, but Sir Philip,” _ 
“ Bir Philip |” 


r 
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“Yes. He knows all, and he thinks, of 
course, that you—that you———”’ 

‘That I mardered Sir Richard!'’ Arthur 
finished up, with a smile. ‘Go on, dear.” 

“He forbade me to come here last night, 
and I expect he told my maid to show him 
any letters I might write to yeu. 1 will go 
home now and ask Jolie, and I will let you 
know. And yon are sure now that I love 
you—I love yon, I mean, too well to believe 
anything they may.say ?'’ ahe wound up. 

He took her two litsle handa in hie strong 
ones, kissed them, and said,— 

“I will never doubt yon again, Norah ; and 
for your sake, I will pray that this suspicion 
may end, for, until it does, I will never claim 
you as my wife,” 

“Bat why?’ she asked, with quivering 
lips, and tears in her eyes. ‘“ Why muaé I be 
punished too?’’ 

‘' Beoause I will not see you alighted, as you 
would be if you were the wife of one who. is 
ey upon with suspicion, I could not bear 

& oe 

“And suppose the tznth never comes 
out? That this —— never passes? Will 
you never marry me?” 

‘Never, except upon one condition.” 

And that is?” 

‘* Taat you give up your fortune; for upon 
the fact of your possessing money all this haa, 
of course, been founded. You have twenty 
thonsand pounds, that means, say eight hon- 
dred a year. Now, when I oan. make eight 
hundred a year then I will marry you, Norah 
—you, without your fortune, so that if there 
is not. proof positive of my innocence of 
this. murder that will be surely enough to con- 
vince the world.” 

Arthur Wyndham, be it remarked, took the 
worst possible view of the case. He could 
not bring proofs of his own innocence furiher 
than his word, which, of course, went for 
nothing against the mass of circumstantial 
evidence. 

The police were against him ; he knew. that, 
and he did not think they would take much 
trouble to.prove his innocence. They might 
not be able to convict him, they could not 
without further proof; but they could les him 
reat under the ban of suspicion, and, pro- 
bably, would do so. ° 

Thus thought Arthur. He persisted in 
looking at. the middle of the cloud, whereas the 
edges might have revealed the possibility of a 
silver lining. 

He-never. remembered that the disappear- 
ance of Priscilla Vance wasa circumstance as 
likely. aa not to bring about second aspect of 
the case. 

Peisoilla's actions did not alter the fact that 
he had visited Sir Riobard Ravendale on Mon- 
day afternoon, and could not prove that his 
visit had ended before hall-past six o'clook, 
the hour at which. it was proved that vdices 
were heard in the library. 

Norah, on her return to. the Hall, immadi- 
ately questioned Jalis on the. subject. of the 
missing letter, 

“Give it to a gendarme, mademoiselle? 
Nevare!”’ 

bet ny took it to. Woodbine- Costage your- 


“T took it myself. Yes, mademoiaelle.”’ 

‘*And who did you give it to when you got 
there ?—the servani:?'’ queried Norah, forget- 
fal of grammar in her anxiety. 

‘* Mais non, mademoiselle. Is was this way. 
I was going in the leetle gate, and a. genile- 
man——”" 


‘* Yes?” said Norah, impatiently. 

“A gentleman came up, and he say to me 
‘is it. for Mietare Wyndham, thas letter?’ 
and I say to him it was; and he say, I am 
going in, and will give is. him.” 

‘Oh, now I understand.” 

When Arthur heard thas. hia fears were 
realised, and that his love for Norah. Blake 
aud the relations that existed. between them, 
were no longer secrets from. the police, the 
clondlooked blasker still, 

The case againat. bim would be stronger, since 





there would be the additional weighty evidence 
of motive, It would be seen how great an 
advantage Sir Richard's death would be to 
him, since Miss Biake's fortune would now be 
att \. 
Norah had not told him the reason Sir’ 
Philip had alleged for Priscilia’s disappear- 
ance—she did not want to add to hia pain. 
When Norah had left him Mrs, Wyndham 
came into the room again. 

“She trusts you, at any rate, Arihar,’’ she 
anid, ‘ Iam soglad she does.” 

‘Yeu, she truats me, thank Heaven !—she 
and you, mother!’ he exclaimed, suddenly. 
“I want you to bear witness to this vow I am 
going to make.” 

“What vow, Arihar?'’’ 

“To garve out a great name for myself, to 
win fame and money. I am going to com- 
mence to write in good earnest, and I will not 
rest until my end is accomplished, I swear it 
before Heaven this day. 1 will work day by 
day, year.in and year ous till i bave a right 
to claim her, and till I oan force my accusers 
to bow down to me, and acknowledge my inno- 
cence. Yes, the day will come when they 
that are againet me now shall cringe to me!” 

This vow was not wholly nobie, but it was 
eminently human, What joas of fortune had 
not done.for him had been brought about by 
loss of the world's confidence, and the realisa- 
tion of the emptiness of the world’s friend: 
ship. There ia no such epur io ambition as 
friendlesneas. 

Arthur Wyndham took up his pen as & 
sword to fight hia enemies, and con@mer 
them. He wrote not with ink, bus with hic 
own heart's blood, wrung from him by the 
murderers of his good name. What he wrote 
was characteristic of his own. siate of mind. — 

It was the story of & man, upright and 
pure in himself, but who, through the evil 
wrought. upon him by others, lost faith in 
himself, in his fellow-men, and in bis God— 
the story of a soul in hell! 


CHAPTER IX, 
MARY ANN READ OR BEARER, 


Esty on Monday morning Fricker received 
the following telegram : 


“P, R. 6 t0 630 at olubd. Then dined 
Monico. Folly Theatre: Afterwards supper 
at Lotos-vilia, St. John’s Wood with Zais.’’ 


“ That settles thas,” thought Fricker. ‘I 
had a kind of idea he might have been down 
here about half.pass six on Monday. Might 
have been the.man we wan, infact. He ien’s, 
but he knows who is, and if I am. nos muck 
mistaken, he ia in some way mixed up with 
these Vances. So that's the sort of life, is 
it? Villa at 8%. John’s Wood—Zais the. wire 
walker. Fine woman, very— best draw they've 
ever had at the ‘Folly.’ Humph! Wonder 
it she knows suything? Weil, I’ve nearly 
sufficient proof to warrant the arreat.of Arthur 
Wyndham. If heisn't the right man, and I 
suppose he must ba, though there's something 
under it all that I can't.get.at—if he ian’t the 
right man, his arrest mighi have the:effect of 
letting ue know who ia,” ’ 

When the manager, who lived some little 
distance out of the town, arrived at the 
Chorlton Bank, be found. Fricker waiting to 
obtain an audience of him. Fsicker bad gone 
farther towards reconciling the identity of 
Mrs. Vauoe’s visitor with Sir Philip Raven- 
dale, for he had discovered thas the original 
of the “ Philip Ravendale,”’ bad been.weritten 
beyond a.doubs by Sir Philip himeeclf.. He 
had possessed himself of two .or three speci- 
mens of Sir Pailip's signature; which he had 
retraced with pen and ink, afterwards apply- 
ing blotting paper, amd obiaining resulta very 
similar to the writing he bad foand.in Mrs. 
Vance’s blotting book. 

Moxeover, it: was simply ‘ Philip Raven- 
dale,” not ‘Philip Ravendale,, Heq ,” or, 
‘*Sir Philip Ravendale,"”’ which showed is wae 
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3» signature and nota portion of an address, 
To what then had it been attached? To the 
cheque which he had given Mrs, Vance on 
Wednesday. All these conclusions, at which 
Fricker had arrived by hia extraordinary 
Taculty of reasoning, wanted but one thing to 
confirm them—the existence of a cheque 
signed by Philip Ravendale in Mra, Vance's 
favour. 

_Upon hearing the object of the detective’s 
vicit, the bank manager elevated his eyebrows, 
and appeared unwilliog to give him the 
information he required. 

‘*The business transacted in a bank,” he 

said, ‘‘ is more or less of a confidential nature, 
and we cannot disclose what calls have been 
made upon us by our clients. Iam sorry I 
cannot oblige you, but it would be a breach of 
good faith to do so, and contrary to all pre- 
cedent,"’ 
_ “ Bat it is imperative in the interests of 
justice that I should be saticfied upon this 
point. If the mystery that surrounds the 
death of Sir Richard Ravendale is not 
tathomed, the blame will fall upon the police ; 
bat it is utterly impossible that we oan arrive 
at any solution of the matter by mere guess 
work. If you do not choose to tell me what 
I ack, I shall find it ont in some other way.” 
Frioker always played this card when infor- 
mation was refused him, “ That will take 
time, however, and all the while I may be on 
the wrong track. With your help I would 
know whether I am right or wrong in two 
miputes, if you will give it.” 

Bat I cannot see what a cheque oashed 
since Sir Richard’s death oan have to do with 
it. One of Sir Philip's cheques, too, you say.”’ 

Frioker mentally dratted the manager for a 
** pig-headed idiot,” and proceeded to deal 
with him as such. 

‘*In short,” he said, ‘I have a suepicion 
that there may bea forgery connected with 
the matter.” This was said partly to throw 
dust in the manager's eyes, partly to indace 
him to believe that bis own interests were at 
stake ; the ruse was successfal. 

‘You mean that you think,”—began the 
manager in alarm. 

“Exactly,” interropted Fricker, as if he 
quite understood what was coming, 

“I trast not,” went on the manager, shaking 
his head, anxiously. ‘‘We must see to this. 
Tell me what—whom you suspect.” 

“I suspect nothing—no one,” replied 
Frioker, cautiously; ‘‘ but if you will tell me 
whether a certain person did or did not cash 
& Cheque on a certain day, I shall know how 
to goto work. The cheque was chargeable 
to Sit Philip Ravendale’s account." 

“ Sir Philip has no account with us as yet, 
not till probate is granted, of course; but I 
told him we should be pleased to honour his 
cheques,” and the manager left the room and 
returned with a brand new pass.book, in a 
pooket inside the cover of which there were 
three or fouy cashed cheques. 

“In whose favour was the cheque drawn?’ 
he inquired of the detective. 

“I do not know the Christian name of the 
woman. It is a woman’s name though, the 
furname should be Vance. The date of the 
cheque I am almost certain should be Wednes.- 
day, the 4th, and I fanoy it was cashed on the 
= day. It was signed ‘Philip Raven- 

‘a 2. ” 

The manager glanced through the cheques ; 
upon the last one he bestowed somewhat more 
attention. 

“You say the surname was Vance?” he 
queried, holding this cheque in his hand. 

Fricker’s heart, that seldom altered in its 
normal rate of beating, wae thumping vigour- 
ously. He was sure the manager held in his 
hand the bit of paper that was to lead to the 
unravelling of the Ravendale mystery. 

“ Vance—yes,” he replied, quickly. 

“ There is no cheque in favour of anyone of 
that name here.”’ 

Fioker’s castle of cards had fallen. He 
onan his disappointment, and rising, 
said,— 
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‘IT thank you for answering my question,"’ 

‘*Which answer, I presume, means that 
there has been no attempt at forgery ?” added 
the manager. 

* None,” said Fricker. 

“I am glad of that, as you can imagine, 
very glad. Vance? That is the name of the 
servant girl that has disappeared,” he went 
on, ‘ Did you suspect her of forgery?” 

‘No, I did not,” replied the detective, in a 
tone which signified that he did not intend to 
give any clue to what his suspicion might be, 

By this time they had reached the door of 
the manager's room, and the manager opened 
it for the detective to pass out. 

Saddenly Fricker made a dive into one of 
his pookets as though seeking for something 
which he apparently found missing. 

“Ah!” he remarked, ‘my knife. I must 
have dropped it,” and before the manager was 
aware of is Fricker was back in the room, 
ostensibly looking for his knife on the floor, in 
the vicinity of the manager's desk. 

Booth to say that gentleman's hesitation 
and momentary delay when he looked at a 
certain cheque had suggested to Fricker the 
idea that he was not telling the truth when he 
declared that there was no cheque in favour 
of any one called Vance. 

He had placed the cheques on his desk, the 
one which was the object of Fricker's 
suspicion on top, and the detective was deter- 
mined to have a look a4 it, and invented the 
loss of his knife as a pretext for approaching 
the desk, 

A single hasty glance was enough to show 
him the manager had not been deceiving him. 
The topmost cheque was payable to ‘‘ Mary 
Ann Read or bearer.” 

With a word of disappointment that he 
could not find his knife, which was lying 
snugly in one of his pockets, Fricker left the 

nk. 


“Wrong this time!” was his comment, 
‘and I had worked it out so neatly. Spill I 
mean to keep an eye on Sir —. for I can't 
help thinking he was the tall, dark man in 
mourning, and, after all, perhaps he did not 
pay Mrs. Vance anythirg. or, if he did, it 
wasn’t by cheque, Perhaps she told Mrs, 
Binks that about the bank to allow of another 
night’s delay before paying her what she 
owed. I'll step round and ask Mrs. Binks if 
she saw a cheque, or only had Mrs. Vance's 
word for its existence.” 

No, Mrs. Binks had not actually seen the 
cheque, she said. Mrs. Vance had told her of 
it, that was all. 

Darizg the day Fricker received various 
messages from the numerous agents he had 
employed all over the country to find Priscilla 
Vance, They were all to the same effect. 
There was not a trace of the missing girl or 
her mother. They had disappeared com- 
pletely, and it went terribly against F'ricker's 

in to have to confess next day at the 
ened that his efforts to find the under- 
houcemaid had been fruitless, especially since 
on the former occasion he had been so con- 
fident of success. 

‘I'll find her if she is alive,” he had said. 

The Coroner read over & summary of all 
previous evidence, heard some farther scraps 
of information, bearing mainly on the medical 
aspect of the case, and none of them setting 
at rest the doubt that still existed—since there 
was no actual proof of murder—whether Sir 
Richard Ravendale'’s death had been from 
natural causes or not. 

As there appeared to be no immediate 
prospect of finding Priscilla Vance, farther 
adjournment was out of the question, and the 
coroner wound up the proceedings by balanc. 
ing the evidence in favour of both theories, 
remarking that never had he conducted an 
inquiry in which the cause of death was s0 
difficult to determine, an opinion which gave 
the jary their oue, and left them free to bring 
in an open verdict. 

At the conclusion of the inquest, it was 
made known that the faneral would take 
place on the following morning. 





May 28, i892. 

















Inflaenced rather by feelings of morbid 
curiosity than by any desire to show respect 
to the dead, an enormous crowd of tenants 
and country folk assembled in and around 
Cheselden churchyard to see the long unin- 
terred remains of Sir Richard Ravendale con- 
veyed to their last reating- place in the Raven- 
dale family vault, 

It might reasonably be expected that the 
interest of the crowd, in as far as the living 
were concerned, would be centred in the new 
baronet, the lord of the soil, then seen for the 
first time by many. 

There were two figures, however, on whom 
every eye was turned—two figures kneeling 
side by side on the green sward, their faces 
pale and sorrow stricken, their hearts heavy 
—too heavy almost for youth to bear. 

One of them was Norah Blake, who looked 
none the pretty for her fuanereal garb of 
black, and the mist of tears that every few 
moments welled into her soft, grey eyes, and 
sometimes, brimming over, trickled;down her 
white cheeks ; the other was the last person 
who might be expected to be in such a place, 
and on such an ocoasion—Arthur Wyndham. 

Hand-in-hand they knelt, thus avowing 
their love by the side of a grave which 
threatened to swallow all their peace. 

Arthur Wyndham’s path to that graveside 
had been unmolested, none the less had it 
been strewn with the thorns and briare of 
suspicion and mistrust. 

People had stepped aside to let him pases, 
not from courtesy, bat lest they should be 
contaminated with the touch of one who 
might have a murdered man's blood on his 
handg. 

Human judgment does not dare err on the 
side of mercy, does not dare believe in inno- 
cence too readily. 

When he took his place at the graveside. 
one of these human jadges approached the 
chief mourner, who stood with eyes bent on 
the ground, seeing nothing, noticing no one, 


-his face pallid. 


“Surely the guilty should not be here,” 
said the human judge in hia ear. 

Sir Philip Ravendale started, and trembled 
in every fibre, but vouchsafed no word in 
reply ; and Arthur Wyndham took his place, 
and none said him nay. 

All the morning the weather had been fitful, 
clouds and rain alternating with sudden 
bursts of wintry sunshine, that vanished in 
their turn as quickly as they had come. 

Throughout the reading of the solemn 
burial service, a grey cloud hung low in the 
heavens like a pall until the blessing at the 
end, when, through a rift, the sunlight shot 
forth in a bright ray that fell aslant the two 
kneeling figures of Norah and Artbur, touch- 
ing Arthur's fair hair till his face seemed cet 
in a glory, and then dipping into the gaping 
vaulé, where it was lost in the shadows. 

On the farther side of the tomb it seemed 
almost dark by contrast, and there stood the 
new baronet, the master of Ravendale. 


(To be continued.) 








—— 





A Liaut Srzr.—Anybody can have it who 
will be at the pains to set foot down right. 
In that lies all the difference between a thamp- 
ing, lamping gait and the light tread that 
makes people call you “ velvet-footed.” It is 
something ridiculously easy to learn, and one 
which adds even more to the comfort of the 
learner than that of those about him, The 
whole art and mystery lies ina single sentence 
—put the ball of the foot down first, throwing 
the weight upon it, and letting the heel come 
to the ground the hundredth part of a second 
after, Treading flat-footed, over all the sole at 
once--the weight comes with a jar that is 
about equally destructive to quiet, to grace 
and to shoe leather. By stepping first on the 
ball, just behind the toes, its cashiony muscles 
act as a spring and make of walking a doable 


pleasure. 
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AN ARTISTIC. HAT. 
—o— 


“Or course, mamma, you couldn't be ex- 
ted to appreciate that hat without seeing 

Bat there isn’t one in town that equals 
it. It is jast simply heavenly!" 

Mra. Browne sighed. She was accustomed 
to Helen’s adjectives; but jast now there 
came #0 her the vague doubt as to whether 
the two years she had given her daughter at 
Madame Dapont’s finishing school had really 
paid. It was not the first time that this 
thought had crossed her mind; but, as she 
glanced up at the pretty face, atraightway her 
doubts were merged, as they were always sure 
40 be, into the conviction that Helen was the 
—— most charming creature in the 
world. 

‘Yes, I daresay it ia very pretty, dear,” 
she said, speaking timidly ; ‘‘ but pretty in 
price, too, ign't it?" 

“Dear me, mamma, how shockingly igno- 
rant you are!” brushing out her flaffy yellow 
hair, and turning her head to one side to get 
the effect. ‘‘Why, Paris hata as handsome 
as that one would be worth a fortune. I saw 
Amy Chaute’s Worth bonnet yesterday, and 
it's positivély common—nothing but Brussels 
lace and a few velvet flowers; but it cost 
doable what Miss Ecoles asks for the mauve 
one. 

‘I wish you could have the hat, Helen, but 
I really don’t see how we can manage it. 
The bills for your birthday-party are not all 
paid yet, and there will not be another re- 
mittance until Jane. Oce of those cream 
chips, be ey 7 roses, — ye 
very pretty hat,’’ looking proudly up at the 
delioately. tinted face, itself cnapative of a 
half-blown rose. 

Helen Browne shut her red lips very tight, 
and there was a flash of defiance in her blue 
eyes. 

“Oh, yes; I suppose the chip would do well 
enough for Easter, or, for that matter, one 
could have a headache and stay at home. Bat 
& Patti concert is quite another »ffair. There 
isn't another girl in the square that wouldn't 
have jast given her eyes to have had Fred 
Vivian ask her to go, and I mean to make the 
most of my chances. My white silk and the 
mauve hat, with the wreath of violets 
against my hair, will be awfally stunning. 
It ien't every girl that can wear violets again at 
her hair,’ glancing complacently into the 
mirror. ‘‘ Besides, violets a:e Fred’s favourite 
flowers. I suppose,” she added, ag she 
gathered up her scattered hair-pins and dis- 
appeared into the adjoining room, “ that he's 
like all artists, very romantic, and dotes on 
on and violets, and all that sort of 

ng.” 

Yes, Mrs. Browne reflected, Helen was 
right; she ought to make the most of her 
chances, 

It is true, this was not the brilliant marriage 
the had planned for her daughter; Fred 
Vivian was not actuaNy rich, but his blood 
was the bluest, and with hig talent, he was 
sure to make himself a name. Then it was 
Helen's third season out, and, while there had 
been admirers in plenty, there had never been 
an actual offer, 

It was because she had not been able to give 
her idol the advantages her beauty deserved, 
Mrs, Browne told herself, Ah, it was very 
hard! And a tear stole down her cheek, 

Donbiless she would have been shocked 

ad some one told her that the real reason 
why the admirers flattered about only for a 
fone 3 and then tired of the play, lay with 

If Helen was selfish and shallow, the fault 
was due to her training rather than to her 
nature, 

She was sweet tempered and vivacious, and 
yet one could not be with her long without 
becoming conscious of a certain lack of that 
honour and womanliness that all the world 
Prizes in woman, 
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Helen was naturally kind-hearted, and yet 
80 intensely se!fish was she that she would 
readily sacrifice friendship and sacred confi. 
dence to further her own interests. 

She would not hesitate to tell the most un- 
blushing fibs to her dressmaker or draper to 
avail herself of some coveted luxury, or to 
risk a shop-girl the loss of her place in order 
to drive a sharp bargain. 

She came back into the room, buttoning her 
long Suede gloves, and looking very trim in 
her walking-suit. 

‘* Mamma, I don’t intend to buy that hat,” 
noting the dejsoted look and the tears, ‘‘ It's 
almost five now, and Miss Ecoles closes at 
six; I shall happen in just about closing time. 
I shall ask her to let me bring the hat home, 
with the privilege of returning it in the morn- 
ing if I do not like it. So I can have the use 
. it to-night, and that is all that I really care 
lor.” 


Mrs. Browne was shocked. Why, the plan 
was dishonourable. I¢ would certainly be 
wronging Mies Eccles to deceive her like this. 
Bat she did not say this. What she said was, 
merely,— 

“I am afraid that would be very hezardous, 
dear. What if Miss Eccles should find 
out——”’ 

“Bat she will not find out,” Helen re- 
joined, lightly; “millinera don’t generally 
attend entertainments where the seats are & 
guinea a-piece. Though really,” she added, 
‘for one in her position, she seems quite a 

y. , 


Jast why Jane Ecoles, the daughter of a 
clergyman, whose culture had been much 
broader than his means, should not have been 
as much a lady as Helen Browne, the daughter 
of a moderately tuccessfal farmer, is a ques- 
tion which, perhaps, is not easily answered. 

But a few months had elapsed since Miss 
Ecoles had opened her modest establishment, 
but those who had found her out were enthusi- 
astic over her artistic creations. 

Helen Browne had been one of her firat 
customers, and had been greatly favoured by 
the little milliner, because she had gushingly 
avowed her intention of telling ‘‘all her 
friends what perfectly sweet things Miss 
Eooles sent out.” 

In reality, she had done nothing atall. It 
would not be policy to do so, she argued. If 
Miss Eooles' patronage increased, her prices 
would be eure to increase in the same pro- 
portion. 

Besides, what was the use of getting hats 
that looked like Paris ones, if everyone knew 
you bought them at an unpretentious shop in 
Sloane-street ? 

It wanted just ten minutes of six when 
Helen entered Miss Ecoles’ shop. Already 
the girls in the showroom were putting away 
the stock, preparatory to closing the shop. 
Helen hurried back to where Miss Ecoles was 
jast putting the finishing touches toa saucy 
little chapeau of soarlet crépe and deep red 
poppies. 

“You have not sold the mauve hat?" she 
questioned eagerly. 

‘No, Miss Browne.” 

‘*How perfectly delightfal! Well, I have 
made up my mind to take it—that is, if it 
really suits my face.” 

‘*Then you wish to try it on?’ Misa 
Ecoles said, rising and taking the dainty bit 
of tulle and violets from the case. 

‘Why I came down town with that inten- 
tion; but I’ve been shopping for hours, and 
my hair is simply horrid. Bat I will take it 
home, if I may, and if it should not snit— 
and there isn’t a possibility of that—I will 
have my maid return it inthe morning. I 
will just take it with me,’’ she went on, in 
answer to Miss Ecoles’ offer to send it. 

‘ Where one is well known, it is not worth 
while to be so sensitive about being seen with 
a  genedl 

¢ was worth all her soheming and planning, 
Helen told herself, as she gazed triamphantly 
at the figure her mirror reflected that night. 





No wonder Fred Vivian's artist's soal thril- 
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led with delight as she came down, wearing on 
her bosom the great claster of fragrant violets 
he had sent her. 

‘If it were true that the outer being is the 
tangible expression of the inner, surely this 
air exterior muat hide a perfect sonl,” he 
reflected. 

Do you believe in fate, Helen?” he said, 
leaning forward, during a pause in the music, 

**T am afraid I do not understand you,’’ she 
murmured, blushing prettily. 

‘* Why, that some persons are made for— 
for—some hats,” he finishef, laughing 
awkwardly ; adding, in alower tone,— 

‘‘May I come to see you to-morrow? 
There is something I wish very much to say 
to you.” 

When Helen awakened the following morn- 
ing, it was very late, and the san had been for 
& long time streaming in at the half-open 
blind. She was tired and her head ached, 
On the table lay the mauve hat; some- 
how, in the glare of daylight, it’s glory 
had departed. She must send the servant to 
Miss Eccles with it at once ; and. starting up, 
she rang the bell impatiently, Bat Hannah 
wasout. Mrs Browne “ was sorry, but she 
had quite forgotten the hat, and Hannah 
would not be back until luncheon. Perhaps 
they could get a messenger.” 

“No,” Helen declared, crosely, ‘I must 
take the hat myself.” 

For some reason she was unaccountably 
nervous, and blashed a little, as she delivered 
the hat over to Miss Enooles, with the 
statement that ‘‘ it was horribly unbecoming; 
a she could not wear it over her braids 
at all,” 

On the steps she met Fred Vivian. His 
face lighted, but he only lifted his hat, and 
passed on into the shop. What could be his 
errand here? she wondered. If his business 
were #0 Miss Ecoles, would he think her 
pretty? Helen was sure she was not, only 
sometimes men were wonderfally attracted 
by these vivid faces. After all, it did not 
matter. The prizs was practically her own, 
and this afternoon would settle the matter. 

Very pretty she looked that afternoon in 
her simple gown of softest grey, with only a 
bunoh of violets where the folds revealed her 
white throat, They were not Fred Vivian's 
violets. She had neglected to put them in 
water, 60 these had been sent up from the 
florist’s not an hour ago. Bathe would not 
know, and he was sare to feel flattered that 
she had kept his flowers, she told herself. 

Bat, somehow, Mr. Vivian was very distrait 
that afternoon, and even the violets failed to 
call forth anything like enthusiasm. It was 
not until he was about to take his departure 
that he mentionad his errand. 

He was planning a great picture, his 
masterpiece, in fact; would she favovr him 
with some sittings for the central figare? Bat 
Helen was not to be thus deceived. 

She knew well enough that this was not the 
question fhat last night had trembled on his 
lips; and when he had gone, she went to her 
room, ready to cry for anger and disappoint- 
ment. 

She would no} be at home fo another caller 
that afternoon, she declared; and when, an 
hour later, Hannah came up with the message 
that there was a lady in the parlour who 
would not go away without seeing her, she 
went down very reluctantly. 

At the door she paused, her heart sinking 
with terror. There, at the end of the sofa, 
sat Miss Ecoles, a familiar-looking box upon 
her lap. 

* T have called to return the hat which you 
wore last night,"’ she said, rising, and looking 
unflinchingly into Helen's face. 

‘*T—I—there seems to be some mistake,” 
Helen stammered, 

‘* There seeme to be, decidedly. I certainly 
do not do # costaming business, nor do I wish 
to insult my customers by offering them goods 
that have already been worn. I trusted you, 
Mies Browne, but you have abused that trust. 
I should not have koown this, however, but 
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for the fact that your escort designed that hat, 
and this morning called to congratulate me on 
having placed it so suocesafailly.” 

*“ Me, Vivian!” 

“Yea, Mr. Vivian and I were. stndents. in 
the same atelicr in Paris, and he sometimes 
designs things for me. However, my call is 
of @ purely business nature, and.I will troub!e 
you to attend to: is at once.” 

Poor Helen! I waa too,dreadfal, and she 
was sure that she conid never show her face 
in society again, 

All her mother's coaxing failed to allay the 
storm of tears, Sotae Easter Sunday head. 
ache proved a reality, after alk. And when, a 
month later, Fred Vivism dismantled. his 
studio and left London, Helen experienced a 
feeling of genuine relief. 

It was not until late in the following winter 
that he was again heard of, when society was 
thrown into a. fever of excitement; over the 
newe of his;marriage to Miss. E sales, 

Then the atory came out. of how the two 
families had been friends in the ante bellum 
days; how the young people had first met as 
atudents, and how, by the reverses of fortune, 
Miss Ecoles had. been forced to give up the 
zeathetic art.of making piotuzes.for tha more 
remunorative art,of making bonneas, 

By an unexpected bequeat, Exed Vivian had 
become a rich man, and. new they: were about 
to sail for Rome, where they. would pnreue 
theic beloved art sogetizer. 

If Helen Brawne felt. anything, of chagrin 
over thia dénoucment she gave no sign, bat 
that nighs there dieappeared from her dress- 
ipg room a box that for almost a year had 
occupied one cf the shelves, and on Eagter 
Sunday Hagnah rejoiced in the posseasion of 
a new bat. And yet I doubt if any of the 
three: to. whom it had: so truly proven an 
inabrument of fate: would have. recognized in 
the dispirited mass of tulle that adorned her 
flaming looka Helen. Browne's Easter hat. 








PACETILA. 


Prorte with empty heads. moat generally 
have tongues thas rattle, 

‘* Waar is your idea of happiness?’ " No- 
thing to:do and lots of time to co it in.” 

A wan's contempt for a ccquette is always 
mingled with pity for the other fellows. 

Sue: ‘* The bride's father gives her away, I 
suppose?” He: **No, He sold her pri- 
vately.” 

‘*Tuey say Weaknee has been. wandering in 
his. mind lately.” ‘' Well, he's safe enough; he 
can’t go far.” 

Tus conocited man is the only man in the 
world who is sure of cne admirer who will 
never go back on him, 

Waen 2 girl of sixteen looka. into the fature 
it ecema almost an eternity. When & woman 
of thirty looks into the futare is seems as brief 
a5 & rabbit's tail, 

He (fishing for loving protestations): ‘ My 
angel, I do not believe I am worthy to be your 
hasban?.” She (shoughtfally): “ That's joss 
what my mother says.” 

‘‘Loox here, barber, you nearly cut my 
throat!” roared Hicks, “I adaxit I told you 
I wanted a close shave, bat I didn's mean a 
narrow escape, by a'good deal,” 

‘*I pon’r see how a girl can marry & man 
she's known only two weeks !"’ ssid he, ‘‘ And 
I don’t see how she can marry one she’s 
known longer,’’ she replied. 

‘‘ Waar happens, Johnny, if you spare the 
rod ?"’ asked the father, who was about to 
administer correction. ‘' You fish with a hand 
line,” replied the young man. 

Sous afficm that a man cannos get deunkon 
Water ; but gentlemen who have been on fishing 
trips. and yachting excursiong are very 
emphatic.in their opinions to the contrary. 





‘Waar is your idea of a gentleman, Yel- 
lowly 2" “A true gentlemen always laughs 
at the joke of a story, and, never says that he 
has heard it hefore,”’ 

“ Waat did you mean by telling cook her 
new dress made her look like the: vision ofa 
dream ?”’ asked Mra: Hicks. ‘‘ Welly doesn’s 
it?” said Hicks, “Doesn't it what?’ 
‘* Make her look like a nightmare?” 

CaLL ® young women @ witeb, and she is 
pleased ; caliam old womans witch, and she is 
indignant. Calla girl a kitten; andsherather 
likes it; call a woman @ oat; and. she will hate 
you. Qaeer sex, 

A aranp plan: “How do you make your 
paper go, anyhow? I never see if anywhere.” 
“We print pictures of prominent men and 
they buy it.” “To distribute?” ‘Oh, no; 
to destroy.” 

WHEN & Woman rises to terminate a visit, 
she has more, to say than during her whole 
stay. In thia regard. a woman is like a gun 
tage makes the most noice. when it's going 
off. 


‘Tg the man charged with profanity:2”’ 
asked the judge, ‘'I don’t think he.ia, yer 
honour,’’ replied the policeman. ‘‘He may 
have been, but I think moat av it must have 
escaped by this time’ 

‘Ss Or course,’’ said the oritio, “Ihave taken 
the worse side in oriticiving your poems, but 
they have, nevertheless; their good. side, too." 
“ Andithat is——” “The side of the paper 
that’s not written on,” 

Paison visitor; '' You are well treated here 
are you not?” Canvict: “No, lain’.” “I 
am surprised. Teli me what you wish the 
prison authoritics. to do for your comfort.” 
‘* Lemme out.” 

A cuass of boys were reading # story of. an 
ill nged horse, The teacher, wishing to points 
ous the moral of the atory, asked them: 
‘‘ What sort of @ horse do yon no’ like to 
sea?” ‘ Piease, teacher, a nightmare,” came 
from the bottem boy, 

A womay'sway. Bank Teller: ‘‘ This check, 
raadam isn’t filled in.’ Madam: ‘Ian's 
what?’ Bank Teller: “I¢ has. your hus- 
band's name signed to it, bat. ii does not state 
how much.monsey you. want,’’ Madam: ‘' Qh, 
ie thetall! Well, I'll sake all there ig.” 

Tuer young husband tasted hia dinner, and 
made a wry face. ‘Ian's thexe something 
wrong with these onions, my love? '’ he asked, 
‘Qh, dear! I hope nos,’ responded his wife, 
anxiously; ‘'I took saoh paing with them. I 
even sprinkied Jookey Cink on them before, I 
set them to boil, to takeaway the unpleasant 
odour.” 

A ciose observer tells ue that when you eee 
& man operating with a needle: and thread:on 
& batten you can easily: tell whether he is 
single or married. I he uses a thimbio he is 
married, bat it he pushes the end ofthe needle 
against the wailand pulls it through the batton 
with hia teeth you may safely reokon that he is 
single, 

“Tr I aint a good boy,” asid the erring 
yonth to hia father, ‘its your own fault; You 
haven’s brought me upright. ‘Jastasthe twig 
is bent'so the tree ia inclined.’ “ To some 
extent, my son,” replied the father; 
reflectively, you are right, You have not been 
bent sufficiently, but it is not entirely too late 
eaen now.’ And he bent him across his knee 
inthe good old way and inclined his right 
hand unto him powerfally several times, in 
about the same atyle as of old. 


Tse Trayriter: * Yes, the moss imprea. 
sive thing I saw in. Japan was an idol.” An 
Auditor: “What was it like?" The 
Travoller: ‘It wasthe fizare of a woman, 
seated, and resting her chin in the paim of 
her right hand, Couldn't. fiod ont what she 
had done to be so immortalised.” Another 
Auditor (married): ‘I know. The Japanese 
are. wise people, and they erected thas idol as 
expressing their reverence fora woman-that 
can hold ber.own jaw.” 





A SCHOOL-TEACHER ws trying to teach a 
clacs of lads multiplication, and in doing 20 he 
made the usual multiplioation sign X on the 
blackboard. He then asked if any of the lads 
knew what it was. One lad unintentionally 
convulsed the class by saying: ‘' Please, sir, 
that's my father's name, I've seen him.wriie 
it many a time.” 

‘‘Waat hymn did I understand yow to 
say?” inguized the teacher of; the young lad 
who presided at theorgan, mhabed just 
him to.cloge the service at. the Sanday.soheel, 
the snperiatendent-being absent. ‘ Sing half 
of 246,” she answered, amiling at bis. nervous. 
nessand confusion. ‘‘We wiil now close by 
singing,” he ssij, addressing the school, “ by 
singing hymn 123," 

Mrs Txssav: ‘* You don't know how muok 
Tamenjoying Prof. Waterviiet s: leotares-oz 
‘ Herculaneum,’ So clear and concise, they're 
positive. revelations !*’ Mrs; Rolly: ‘ Let 
me see, who: was Hercnlaneum, my dear?’” 
‘*T haven't quite made oatyet; bat he was 
either oneof those Romanesquexor » Gaal, or 
something of thas kind. There's another 
lecture to: morrow afterncon,’’ 

Hz waa reading slonud in the family cirele, 
and laid down his paper te emphasize what he 
had jastread. ‘I belicve with the writer of 
that sentiments; that singing should be tanght 
to a child as soom as’ it oan speak, 
heavens! what is that awfal noise inthe next 
room!” ‘' That isthe baby singing,”’ saidthis 
wife, and he went to the club to finish the 
article he was‘reading, 

“Tue accident, madame,” said the young 
surgeon, encoursgingly, as he made his pre- 
pSrations to eew up the wound in the lip the 
infant had received in falling down a stairoace, 
‘will leave s soar, of course; but twenty 
years from now, when the little fellow has 
grown to be a.man and raized a monstache, it 
won't showa bit.” ‘I¢ isn't a baby of that 
kind, doctor,” replied the anxious but entirely 
self-possessed mother, 

. “ You seem very thonghtfal, Maude,” said 
the youth to hia fancéc aa they ware going 
home fromthe theatre.. ‘I am endeavouring 
so solve & problem,” she said. ‘Indeed! May 
I aek what it ia?” “ Ié was whether whén you 
wens,out between the acts you took the whisky 
to.cvercome the odour of the cloves, or took 
the cloves to overcome the odour of the whisky 
—in either oase——” “ in either case?” “ It 
wad. ® signal failare. They were equally 
obbrusive.”” 

A man had. robbed a bank, but instead. of 
running away he applied a part of his gains tc 
securing the services of ‘eminent counassl.’’ 
Taia he did with auoh good jadgment that he 
ssonred an acquittal. When he was free. io 
taro. bis atéemsion to the next bank and the 
lawyer (who had received his pay) was. free to 
retarn to the. Sunday-school olase he was 
acsustomed to guide in the ways of virtue, 
they panced as if by mutual consent, and the 
eminent man said to his recent client, ‘‘ By 
the way, did you have any confederates in 
your recent enterprise?’' ‘' Yea,” eaid ike 
robber, “‘I had. two men in it with ms.’ 
‘« Who were they?" asked the lawyer, ‘ J,” 
suid the burglar, ‘' you and anosher man.” 

He Gave tHz Wricurt.—Patrick was a2 
employée in & grocery where the soarcity of 
help had compelled the grocer to take in ac 
assistans withont experience. One day the 
grocer, in weighing out @ purchase to a cud 
tomer, searched in vain about the scales for 
something, ‘' Patriok,’’ he called out, ‘' where't 
the pound weight?” “The ponad weight is 
is? Snare, it’s. Misther Jones that has the 
pound weight.” “Mr. Jones has it? Whai 
do you mean?" “ An’ sure, didn't ye till me 
to be perlite to the rigalar castomera?” ‘*O! 
couras.” “ Well, thio, Misther Jones comes 
in the day fora pound of tay. An' says he, 
whin I axed him what quality of tay he wad 
have,‘ Whatever ye give me,’ ease. he, ‘give 
me the weight:!’ So I pat in the ponnd weight 
in the package. wid the tay, perlite like, a0 
it’s himself that’s gone wid it!" 
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SOCIETY. STATISTION, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tar Shab rises at 5 4.M. in summer, 

Tur Queen when young had a beautiful 
soprano voice, 

Tue Princess gowns are more the rage than 
ever'in Paris. 

Tur neweat, inkstand is in the shape of a 
hurricane-lantern, the red. glass gnarded 
realistically with silver wire. 

Tur turnover collar is more seen shia spring 
than fora long time, and ia largely excluding 
the bigh-collar, 

A coup cream of almonds is one of the best 
prepsratione for roughness of the skin pro- 
duced by. wind or.aunburn. 


Foun sleeves will be im high vogue for the: 


next six months at‘ least, for they are: most 
appropriate for light, diaphonous fabrics, 

Tre Qaeen haanever. spoken more. strongly 
of the beauty of a place, or of benefit obtained 
through w stay atone, than Her: Majesty has 
done.abont Hj éres. 

Tue Duke and Dachess of Teek and Prim 
cess. Victoria will stay at Cannes until the 
end of May, when they are to return, to. Rich, 
mond, to. apend the summer at the White 
Lodge. . 

Parscess Lovisz, Maronioness cr Lorvez, 
would, had she not been a Royal Princess, 
have shone ag & soulptox. Her. Royal Highness 
is never happier than when working away at 
her favourite art. with which she has of late 
been much occupied, 

‘* Morm. vaporous. than. ever,” is, the, edict 
whioh haa jast- been issned from Paris: con- 
cerning the fan of the season, The thinner 
the gauze and she larger the.fan, the more chic 
it is, but is. must be rately painted with 
quaint, old-fashioned designs. 

Licat, airy coyeringa. for the cheat and 


throat are a feature of Parisian attire this: 


seasom.. Many. of the French model dresses 
have quite short-eleeves:for day wear. They 
reach only to the: elbow, very long, fall 
glove, or lace sleeves being drawn up to meet 
them, 

Tar fashionable carnations or picotees of 
the season produced in. unnasural colours by 
being grown im chemicals, are: certainly a 
marvel.of horticultural art, but can hardly be 


admired: by any read lover of flowers, The 


bright bide, manve, and green blossoms have 
an artificial, tawdry appearance. 

Her Masesty has not felt. so well for a long 
time, She is getting quite cheerfal and 
animated, and appears. to. have quite cast 
away the gloom cansed by the death of her 
deloved grandson the Duke of Clarence; in 
fact, the greatest anxiety now on the Queen’s 
mind is the forthcoming betrothal, of Prince 
Gzorge.of Wales. 

Tas Paris maiden ignow making a collec- 
tion of belts, to the exclusion of sli human 
interests, She must have a dozen at least, 
and ag many more ag her purse will bay. 
The first-and moat indispensable ia a woven 
metal belts that can be worn with any 
costame. Itia considered very neat to bave 
the thing in serpent form fiaished off with a 
large head and glittering eyes, 

Movayina orape seems; to have. been of 
Japanese oriuin. In 1743 is was extensively 
Produced in Exvgland by the Huguenot 
refugees, There has always been a secret 
in the manufacture, and in old days 
apprentices. and assistants promised nos. to 
reveal certain processes. I¢ ig made of 
silk from which all the. gloags baa been 
faken. The lightest: kind of crape consiata 
of filaments of silk lightly twisted, teohni- 
oally called “singles.” In the thicker kinds 
two or three filaments are twisted, and the 
subsequent dressing is with a gummy pre. 
Paration, The oustom of dispensing with 
ps is much on =F increase, and many 

men are oopiens with nerfecti ain 
Woollen stuffs, ” 7? 


“ Bia Ban” weigha 13 tons, 

OConsTantrnoPiey has been besieged 28 times. 

Turety ‘rHovsaNp women spend their lives 
in driving and. steering the canal boats.in 
southern and midland England, 

Roms, in the time of Augustus, was sur- 
rounded by a wall twenty miles ia circumfer- 
ence, pierced by thirty gates, and‘had « popu- 
lation of two million. 

Hotzanp has 4 500,000 inhabitants, of whor 
the males and females are nearly equal in 
number: There are 2500000 Protestants; 
1,700,000 Catholicz, and 97,000 Jews. The 
reat have no settled religion. 





GEMS. 


As soon as we form a habit we have 4 
maater, 

Harriness grows af our own firesides, and is 
not to be picked in strangers’ gardens. 

Man learns by experiences, and the most 
valuable experience ig. the one which hag 
ended in failare. 

A REALLY great man ia known by three 
signs—generosity in the design, hamanity in 
the execution, and moderation in success. 

Tuene is no despair so absolute ag that 
which comes with the first; moments of cur 
first great sorrow, when we bave not yet 
known what it is to have: suffered and be 
— to have despaired and have. recovered 
' Ope. ” 





HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


CavttrLoweR with Oxnrzss.—Shorten the 
stems of cold boiled cauliflower; place it on a 
flat dish and set it in the oven; when a little 
warm pour over it about an ounce of hot clari- 
fied butter mixed with some grated Parmesan 
or other cheese; put is again into the oven, 
and let is brown; serve it immediately. 

Fis Scarnor,—Piok: any, cold fish from the 
bone, and mix with it a teacup of milk or 
cream, & large teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, & 
little pepper and salt, and a. saltspoonfal of 
made mustard, Pat it intoa stewpan over a 
moderate fire for two or three minutes, 
stirring it all the time, then put it into ecallop 
shella or a dish, strew some grated bread 
thickly over it, anda few thin pieces of batter ; 
brown, it and serve hob, 


ounce German yeast, One pint milk, one egg, 
one ounce butter. Warm the milk and‘ the 
buiter, and with this mix the German yeast 
smooth, anc the egg beaten, and pour this in 
among the flour, and one teaspoon of salt. 
Set to rise in a warm: place for an hour, or till 
the dough has risen; work the douglra little, 
and make it op into round pieces, set thia to 
rise again, then bake-quickly.on a hot plate or 
oven. Maffin rings may be used to keep them 
all one.aize. 

German Brscurrs.—Half pound of flour, two 
Oudces sugar, two. ounces. buiker or dripping, 
one teaspoonfal ground cinnamon, quarter: 
teaspoonfal baking powder, one. egg, and & 
very little milk. Rab the butter among the 
flour, add the. other dry things; make the 
whole into a very dry paste with the egg, and 
it necessary a very little milk; knead it very 
well, and let it stand half.an-hour, roll out 
thinly, and out in round: bigonite; bake 
lightly; when cool stick two together with a 
litsle jam, then ice them, Icing—half pound 
white: sugar, half teacupfol of water; boil, 
atirring constantly till it is thick, stir-a livtle 





off the fire, and pour on the top of the 
biscuits, 


Morrins —Two pounds flour, three-quarter’ 


Tr we would use our own good advice how 
happy we would be, 

Tue Feneh artillery is horsed with dark 
and white horses alternately, 

It ia said that the skin of the elephant 
usually takes about five, years to tan. 

Tue site of the city of Boston was sold in 
1635 by John Blackstone for £30. 

Statistics show that the male population of 
the civilised world is falling further and 
farther behind the female. 

Tue art of paper-making has. reached that 
point where a growing tree can be ont down 
and converted into a newspaper. all within 
twenty-four honrs, 

Ir has been proposed to make the upper 
half of war balloons of very thin steel, and the 
lower portion of ordinary balicow material, the- 
whole so constructed as to hold hydrogen. in- 
stead of ordinary gas. 

Prortz go on for years snffering from in- 
digestion, consulting firat one doctor and ther 
another, If they would only make a point of 
eating slowly and masticating carefully, the 
indigestion by degrees would disappear. 

Tron exposed to very frosty air will, if 
touched. by the naked hand, have exactly the 
same éffect on the skin as if the iron had beer. 
red hot. The men employed on railways fre-- 


daring frosty weather, and the blisters are 
treated exaotly as if they were burng. 

Ir ig generally agreed among naturalists 
that the tortoise is the longest-lived of all 
animals. There are many instances of them. 
attaining the extraordinary age of 250 years, 
while one ie actually mentioned as reaching 
the unparalled age of 405 years. Notwith- 
sianding these examples, which, of cource, are 
exceptionally rare, the ordinary tortoise only- 
lives, on an average, from 130 to 150 years. 

An old-fashioned recipe to prevents pearls 
from losing their brilliancy is to put them: 
away ina box with a piecs of ashroot. Wise 
men in their own estimation will probably 
laugh at this advice, but it is just as well to let 
them laugh and not.have one's: beautiful jewel 
become dull and dead. Why the root of the 
ashtree should have this marvellous ¢ff-ct is 
hard to determine, but it is.a fast and one 
which is worth taking advantage of. 

Dunina the latter part of the middle ages 
the most conspicuous object on the table was 
thesalt-cellar. This was generally of silver in 
theform ofaship. It wasplaced in the centre 
of the long table at which the household 
gathered, ‘‘my lord'’ and ‘‘ my lady.” their 
family and guests, being at one end, and their 
retainers and servants at the other. So one’s 
position with regard to the salt was s test of 
rank, the gentlefolk sitting ‘above the salt"’ 
and the yeomanry below it, 

In the ranks of literary people, which 
nowadays contain almost as many women ag 
men, it is the man who breaks down from the 
constant strain of work. If he is a small 
performer on the pen, he gets writer's cramp ; 
otberwice he breaks down in health, bas to be 
taken abroad, or perbaps to give up writing al- 
together to preserve his life ; while the woman, 
his: contemporary, goes on serenely with a 
smite, piling up volame after volame with the 
measured and steady exergy of the every-day 
labourer, 

A REMARKABLE feat of rapid work in lccome- 
tive building, whioh, it is aid, eclipses any 
previous, performance of a like nature in the 
history of mechsnios, is decribed in interest- 
ing detaila by Engincerirg Is was the erection: 
in lees than ten working hours, from the 
driving of the first pin and rivet to the appli- 

cation of the last coat of varnish, of a standard 
treight Iccomotive of the six-ooupled type 
weighing more than thirty-seven tons and able 
to:haul a load. of 560.toms, The work was done 
at the Stratford works of the Crest Eastern 





railway. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wi.—Music type was invented in 1502 
@. F.—Good Friday fell on April 18 In the year 1851. 


Guvorre —You will have to go to a sporting editor for 
that information. 
spat" Besa —— a Beauchamp is pronounced as if 

Nemo re —e aman isin his prime, after that age he 
ie past his prime. 

Daisy.—1. The marriage would be legally binding. 
2, We do not understand what you mean. 

L —For the murder of Mr. om. Lefroy was 
executed at Lowes, on November 29, 1881 

Innocence. —The competition is, as you suggest, 
practically a swindle. Have nothing to do with it. 

Oxravpto —Yon had better ap;l7 at the Patent Office, 
25, Southampton Batldings, London, W.C. 

Inquirer —The Friendly Societies Act does not make 
any such provision as you mention. 

Fivo.—The late Lord Beaconsfield never, as Benjamin 
Disraeli, described h!mself as a Liberal, 

N. T.—Lord Oardigan died fay pred recently a 
ver7 old man. He was not killed in 0: 

Wornrep.—A man is legally Hable pe poe msinten- 
ance of his step-chfldren during the llfe of their mother. 

L. G.—Dealers in old metals cannot legally buy brass, 
copper, etc., in quantities of less than 56!b. woight. 

Distress —The only way of recovering the money, so 
far as we know, is by action in the ccunty oourt. 

BorRnowine Jenxnre.—The 10‘h Field Artillery are still 
at Mooltan, Bengal, with no word as yet of their pro- 
bable return to this country. 

H. Netson.—A volanteser ts not compellei to go into 
camp; but ft isa good opportunity for htm if he is not 
efficient. 

Dotty Varpex.—There is only one Scotch cavalry 

ment, the Scots Greys, and these are now at New- 
bridge, in Iceland. 

Motty.—"* Ma*k Twain,” Mr. pas Langborne 
= ons, was born in Florida, US , in 1835, and is still 

(ving. 

Reve AND Ovsrata —The sisters have an orm claim 
with the brother on any household «effects, if the father 
has left no will. 

L. B.—If you wish to buy yoursel! off send the money 
to gee of the reg’mont with which you were 
conn 

Evetine.—The money cwing to you under your 
father's will will be yours absolutely, Pay your husband 
will have no claim to it, 

Rc stnop.—Introduce gentleman first to lady. She 
raust be gtven opportunity to decide whetker she will 
*' recognise ’ the gentleman. 

Constant Reaper.—A fether has the first claim to 
the guardianship of his chil‘rep, unless that claim is 
overruled by a court of justice. 

A Yousa Oovpte.—The length of notice to be given 
should be made a matter of written engagement on 
taking a house. You must arrange with the landlord. 

W. T —Wearirg spparel in use and bedding, and tools 
and implements of trade, in all to the value of £5, are 
exempt from se’z ire for rent. 

Rerowwatp —If you wish a copy of your discharge 
paver, write to the cffiicer in command of the vegienent 
with which you were conrested. 

T. R.—A publican may refase to serve a ‘‘ bon’ fide 
traveller’: but the traveller, if he suffers injary by the 
retural, wiil have ground of action against the publican. 

Farry —We cannot advise you “how to make light 
hair go black.” Of course there are plenty of dyes sold 
for the purpose, but most of them are injurious. 

A. L.—All applications must be addressed to the 
Under Secretary for War, War Office, Pall Mall, London. 
Do not build very spsclal hopes on your chance of 
anccess, 

P. T. ¥.—Information cf the precise natare you 
rrqutre is not obtatnable fn this country. Anyone who 
pretends to gtve it is dccaiving you, perhaps also mis- 
leading himeeif. 

A Surrsrer.—We cannot advise von as to spectalists. 
It is slways best to consult a gener: 1 practitioner in the 
first place, and he should be able to advise as to farther 
treatment. 

Pat.—It ts blood which gives race, and the source of 
your blood being in your father, who was an Irishman, 
ae] are an Irishman too, though you claim a Scotch 
nativity. 

H. N.—The highest rotnt in England is the summit 
of Scawfe'l, in Cumberland; but the highest inhabited 
house fs sald to be one at the head of Kirkstone Pats, 
near Ambleside. 

Dovstrct.—The stamp put cross-wise at upper 
right-hand corner of letter means, according to the 

" of at *'Do you love me, dearest ?” 
Bat if he has not the manly courage to put the questfon 
in proper articulate form, yon need not respond to him. 
His love, #0 very retiring, would soon retire altogether. 


- 








Lapprz.—We are not in possession of the foformation 
you desire, hme de sath ca oy ge the capacity 

—engineer, blacksmith, carpen or what— 
desire to offer yourself in. = ‘ _ 

Osx tw Dirricutty.—There is provision for 
fees a 0 Sone ae ae Oe eee withou! 
means. You must, however, act through a solicitor, 
who would tell you how to proceed. 

GrrTaupr.—"' Mascot" means a 
which is supposed by the supersti 
luck along with ry her or it. yay 4 the 
French, mascotte. 


Gorna Oor.—You would not oy to peer: any duty = 
the chest of drawers, seeing the article f 

your household goods, but you will have $o pes Dey teat 
a ee per square foot at least. 


yy Ad. 


LPHA. my , Bane of a with a ‘“‘ perfect 
a should be exactly equa Ponty wy between 
tito tape of the misdie oid dle band the 
arms are fully extended. 


InisH Jim —The Invincibles plotted to der Mr. 


ty Dousr.—Ths pawnbrokers’ regulated 
pledges not exceeding £2, for every 2s. 4 — of 
per month $d, any time not ¢ ex 4 to 
reckoned as half-month ; on pledges over £2, 34. 
interest per month on every 2s. 61. There are terns 
where no special arrangement is made between parties, 
ord 


D. D.—Irish peers can sit In the Commons. L 
Palmerston, for instance, wi fF: Then 
there are peers by oh as Lord Churchil) 
Lord George Hamiiton "Stafford, and others, who 
oo meen oane @ pee, one ot Bee Ee 
their own right; these can sit in the Commons, 


YrRovustep Amy.—Wash peas face at night with 
bot water and afterwards rub the nose well with 
sloohol "this does not fritate tho akin as it might 

Ohronic redness comes from a defective cir- 
cubation, andl the ahechel cate one toate th the eegliianr 
cone ea es ey for pimples or 
rough skin 


Joan.—We think that tin, silver, golden, and dlamond 
weddings originated in the States. At least, they 





Burke in Plooafx Park, Dublin, and all subsequent 
evidence went to show that Lord F. Oavendish would 
have escaped entirely if he had not chivalrously tried to 
save hfs companfon. 


Cravpg.—In general it Is hardly advisable for a man 
of twenty-two to marry a widow of twenty-six, but, of 
course, there are exceptions to all ruler. True love, 
home affection, good temper and a bright dfspcsition 
are more important than youth in a wife. 


GOOD BYB, GOD BLESS YOU. 


I rice the Anglo-Saxon speech 
With its direct revealings ; 
It takes a hold, and seems to reach 
Far down into feelings ; 
That some folks deem it rude, i knoy, 
And therefore they abuso it ; 
Bat I have never found {t so, 
Before all else I choose it. 
I don't object that men should alr 
The they h. va paid for, 
With “' Au revoir,” “ Adieu, ma chere,"’ 
For that’s what French was made for ; 
But when a crony takes your hand 
At parting to addre:s you 
He drops all foreign lingo, and 
He says, “‘ Good-bye, God bless you!” 


Th!s seems to be a sacred phrase 
With reverence impassfoned ; 
A thing come down from righteous days 
none but nobly fsshione4. 
ell becomes an honest face, 
“ a wales that’s round and cheerful ] 
It stays the sturdy in his place, 
And soothes the w2ak snd fearful; 
Into the porches of the ears 
It steals with subtle unction, 


work its gracious 
P. all day — with pleading song 
It lingers to caress you. 
rm m sare no human heart goes wrong 
That's told, ‘‘ Jood-bye, God bless oon , 


taler, icvoapecttve ot ta poe of bith. Ha Lrelguer 
ve © a 
becomes naturalfsed {in England his children woula of 
course be ii oglish ; if he remained ap alien the 
would be aliens. 


Very Srvprip.—You can get handbooks on any of the 
six Australian colonfes— Queensland, Tasmanis, Weatern 
australia, and New Zsaland—for one penny each 
ae by writing to Government Emigrants’ Infor- 
maticn Uffice, 31, Seaduen, London, 8.W. 


Awyxious —The children of the demented sr3 often 
precocious. Among the offspring of the insane are 
frequently revealed ery cht fly for music, the 
arts and mathematics, which are not usually found in 
other young persons, 

D. M. —4 medical journal has arrived at the conclusion 
that the annual mortality of the entire human race 
amounts, ronghly speaking, to 33,000,000 persons. This, 
it is observed, implies that the average deaths per day 
are nearly 91.000, befng at the rate of 8 791 an hour. 


Lorwa.—A person born on the $9th of February -—- 
keep the anniversary of his or her birth, in the non. 
leap-years, either on the lst of March or the 28th of 
Febuary. The latter day Is thought to be preferable, 
because in Jaw the year of age is completed the day be- 
fore the snniversary of that of the actual birth. 


Trranta.—It has heen ssid that two queen-bees will 
not live in the same hive, but this is disputed by some 
bee-keepers, who claim that in lerge hives there have 
been independent colonies, neither molesting the other. 
This, however, is excptional, and not by any means 
desirable. Bees sometimes fight, and with very 
disastrous results. 


A Stupent.—The advantages of the service are go well 
known that there are always crowds of applicants for 
every vacancy, so that the charces of success in the 
application are remote; bat nothiag venture nothing 
win. Write to Secretary, Civil Service Ocm' 
Cannon Row, Westminster, 8.W., for date e 7 
com petition for any post you have a fancy for, and 
will send you printed slip, giving you all desired a 
mation, also specifying subjects of exsmination. 





carried 
2, wld celebrates the 15th ew afiver the 


yee ~ Kindergarten offers a pleasant = 
insptring fleld for the self-dependent girl whose tas 
incline é that direction. The occupation is pened ao 
feminine, requiring the possession of delicate —— 
qualities, love for little ones, of their 
needs, and patience with imperfection. I¢ brings re- 
wards of the best sort, and as a pecuniary venture fs 
among the moat promising that an enterprising, fatthfal 
girl can select. 

Lovorie.—Ohild marriage in India is ot wenie 
in the Indian Appeal to have had its origin at the time 
of the Mohammedan Invasion. Oonversion to Islam 
was the principal ove of the Mussulman a, 


this they began to 
force the girls of the Hindus. Cruel and oppressive as 
they were, they pald some respect, however, to the 
Hindu women. To secure the satety of Hindu 
girls, the institution of early marriages tesame 
ponsable. 

Groroz.—1. The electric telegraph was a8 
seem to suppose, invented weehavadel. 
cuameadity incouien, ene Eepurcteg umes bas goede 
su ven eac’ e- 
cossor’s ‘ideas. ‘ ent 


patent in 1837. He was a native 
— in 180%. 2. The telephone was Seamet forty yesre 
er. 


Impatient FoR Repty.—We have not recetved your 
previous letter. Montreal is the place you got 
and £6 will take you through, catfit included. 
is not -_* to get, however, and we think you would 
act far more wisely if sat down and considered 


resolutely to try your in 
It you tl, yoneae ed. home smong friends, not among 
strangers ia a strange and inhospitable country. 

H. S—she cuties of antiing @ hesuuthee over the 
door of a house or other building as a protection against 
evil eptrta, and aa an aamarance of good nck, te widely 
spread over the United States and England. 
flourishes among the Teutonic and malities caus 
and has been recognised as far East as Hindoostan. 
horseshoe unites 


the walls of their houses as an antidote or as a pre- 
vention of the plague. 


Worrrsp Moruer.—As to corporal punish 


on the child and on the person who does the punishing. 
We belfeve that corporal punishment, as a rule, fs highly 
injadicious, but we have known cases in ft 
seemed to be more successful than other species of 
argument. When a child bas ilty of ag of 
— its —_ shoud be severe, though 

leaving only transient traces. If the child dreads 
bodily punfshment more than any other form, it seems 
to be proper to administer it, always in a proper 
manner. The person puntshing ‘should always make it 
plato that the ——— is a consequence of naughti- 
ness, and cannot be escaped, and that he snffers, him- 
self, more than the child during the act of punishment. 
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